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ABSTRACT 

Schools and communities increasingly are being called on to 
meet the needs of all youngsters — including those experiencing learning, 
behavior, and emotional problems. Meeting the challenge is difficult. Efforts 
to do so are handicapped by the way in which student support interventions 
currently are conceived, organized, and implemented. Over the many years that 
school reform has focused on improving instruction, little attention has been 
paid to rethinking student supports. Because of this, many factors that 
interfere with student performance and progress are not addressed 
effectively. In response to widespread interest for mounting a nationwide 
initiative to stimulate new directions for student supports, a national 
Summit was convened on October 28, 2002. The discussion centered around four 
fundamental problems that must* be addressed in order to move forward: (1) 

policy, (.2) intervention frameworks, (3) infrastructure, and (4) systemic 
change. The report from the summit begins with a concept paper entitled: "New 
Directions for Student Support" and then highlights key points discussed at 
the meeting. Among the major points covered: (1) current policy and practice 

should be viewed through the lens of how schools address barriers to learning 
and teaching; (2) all support activity can be embedded in comprehensive, 
integrated frameworks; (3) student supports can be reframed as a 
comprehensive, multifaceted, and cohesive component to address barriers to 
learning; and (4) new directions means restructuring, transforming, and 
enhancing school-owned and community resources. (GCP) 
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Executive Summary 

Summit on New Directions for Student Support 

S chools and communities increasingly are being called on to meet the needs of all youngsters - 
including those experiencing learning, behavior, and emotional problems. Meeting the challenge is 
difficult. Efforts to do so are handicapped by the way in which student support interventions currently 
are conceived, organized, and implemented. 

Over the many years that school reform has focused on improving instruction, 
little attention has been paid to rethinking student supports. Because of this, 
many factors that interfere with student performance and progress are not 
addressed effectively. Moreover, major resources are not used in the best 
ways to assist schools in accomplishing their mission. 

In response to widespread interest for mounting a nationwide initiative to 
stimulate new directions for student supports, a national Summit was 
convened on October 28, 2002. The discussion centered around four 
fundamental problems that must be addressed in order to move forward: (1) 
policy, (2) intervention fi'ameworks, (3) infrastructure, and (4) systemic 
change. A set of resource aids were compiled related to these matters and are 
available in a separate document entitled: Rethinking Student Support to 
Enable Students to Learn and Schools to Teach (accessible on the internet 
http://smhp.psych.ucla.edu). 

Summit participants began by reviewing the existing state of affairs. They 
recognized that student supports usually are mandated, developed, and 
fimction in relative isolation of each other. The result: an ad hoc and 
fragmented enterprise that does not effectively address the many factors that 
interfere with student performance and progress. 



School systems are 
not responsible for 
meeting every need 
of their students. 

But when the need 
directly affects 
learning, the school 
must meet the 
challenge. 

Carnegie Task Force 
on Education of 
Young Adolescents 



The report from the summit begins with a concept paper entitled: New Directions for Student Support 
and then highhghts key points discussed at the meeting.Among the major points covered: 

Current policy and practice should be viewed through the lens of 
how schools address barriers to learning and teaching. 

Such a lens makes clear how much is missing in prevailing efforts to close the achievement gap and ensure 
no child is left behind. Relatedly, it can help clarify for policy makers why student supports are an essential 
component of effective schools. Addressing barriers is also a good frnme of reference for gathering and 
analyzing existing data and proposing ways to broaden the data base on the value of student supports. 

All support activity, including the many categorical programs funded 
to deal with designated problems, can be embedded in comprehensive, 
integrated frameworks. 

To improve poUcy, practice, research, and staff preparation, summit participants concurred that unifying 
frameworks are needed. Such frameworks are illustrated in the concept paper included in the Report. 
One figure outlines the full continuum of interventions, highhghting &e value of braiding school and 
community resources. Another figure reframes current school-based and linked programs and services 
into a cohesive six area “curriculum” for addressing barriers to learning and teaching. 
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Student supports can be reframed as a comprehensive, multifaceted, and 
cohesive component to address barriers to learning. 

Participants concurred that a potentially valuable way to rethink the enterprise of student support was to 
group all the activity into a unifying component, such as a “learning supports component.” 

New directions means restructuring, transforming, and enhancing 
school-owned and community resources 

To ensure all students have an equal opportunity to succeed at school, the long-range aim should be to 
evolve a comprehensive component to effectively address barriers to development, learning, and teaching 
by weaving resources together into the fabric of every school. The focus should be on all school 
resources (e.g., compensatory and special education, support services, recreation and enrichment 
programs, adult education, facility use) and all community resources (e.g., public and private agencies, 
farrulies, businesses; services, programs, facilities; volunteers, professionals-in-training). Toward these 
ends, new mechanisms are needed to enhance resource use through braiding, coordination, integration, 
and careful priority setting. 

With resources combined properly, the end product can be cohesive and potent school-community 
partnerships. Such partnerships are essential if society is to strengthen famihes and neighborhoods and 
create supportive and caring environments that maximize learning and well-being. All this will be easier to 
accomplish once pohcy makers recognize the essential nature of a component for addressing barriers. 

Recommendations 

Essentially, the call is for elevating policy to ensure development to full potential of student learning 
support systems. The specific focus is on the need for pohcy makers at all levels to enhance their 
support for efforts to 

(1) build multifaceted learning support systems that are developed into a comprehensive, cohesive 
component and are fiilly integrated with initiatives for improving instmction at every school (see 
Exhibit 1); 

(2) amass and expand the research-base for building such a learning support component and 
establish the evaluation processes for demonstrating the component’s long-term impact on 
academic achievement (see Exhibit 2). 



In addition, policy efforts should be made to ensure 

boards of education move toward establishing a standing subcommittee specifically focused on 
ensuring effective implementation of the policy for developing a component to address barriers 
to student learning at each school; 

pre- and in-service programs move toward a substantial focus on (a) the concept of a 
component to address barriers to student learning and (b) how to operationalize such a 
component at a school in ways that fully integrate with instmction. 







Exhibit 1 

Recommendation #1: Build multifaceted learning support systems that are developed into a 
comprehensive, cohesive component and are fully integrated with initiatives for improving 
instruction at every school 

Policy action is needed to guide and facilitate development of a potent component to address barriers to learning 
at every school. Such policy should specify that an enabling or learning support component is to be pursued as 
a primary and essential facet of effective schools and in ways that complement, overlap, and fully integrate with 
initiatives to improve instmction and promote healthy development. 

Guidelines accompanying policy actions for building a comprehensive component should cover how to: 

a) phase-in development of the component at every school in ways that build on what exists - incorporating 
best practices into a programmatic approach; (Such an approach should be designed to [1] enhance 
classroom based efforts to enable learning, including re-engaging students who have become disengaged 
from classroom learning and promoting healthy development, [2] support transitions, [3] increase home 
involvement, [4] respond to and prevent crises, [5] outreach to develop greater community involvement, and 
[6] provide prescribed student and family assistance.) 

b) expand standards and accountability indicators for school learning supports to ensure this component is fully 
integrated with the instructional component and pursued with equal effort in policy and practice; (This 
includes standards and indices related to enabling learning by increasing attendance, reducing tardiness, 
reducing problem behaviors, lessening suspension and dropout rates, abating the large number of 
inappropriate referrals for special education, etc. It also encompasses expanded standards and 
accountability related to the goals for increasing personal and social functioning, such as enhancing civility, 
teaching safe and healthy behavior, and character education.) 

a) restructure at every school and district- wide in ways that 

redefine administrative roles and functions to ensure there is dedicated and authorized administrative 
leadership; 

reframe the roles and functions of pupil services personnel and other student support staff in keeping 
with the functions that are required to develop the component; 

redesign school infrastructures to (a) enable the work at each school site and (b) establish formal 
connections among feeder pattern schools to ensure each supports each other’s efforts and achieves 
economies of scale; 

redesign the central office, county, and state-level infrastructures so they support the efforts at each 
school and promote economies of scale; 

establish a mechanism (e.g., a team) at every school, for each feeder pattern, and district-wide that 
plans, implements, and evaluates how resources are used to build the component’s capacity; 

build the capacity of administrators and staff to ensure capability to facilitate, guide, and support systemic 
changes related to initiating, developing, and sustaining such a component at every school; 

broaden accountability at school and district-wide, assuring specific measures are (a) consonant with 
expanded standards and indicators and (b) yield data to evaluate the relationship between student support 
and academic achievement and enable cost-benefit analyses. 

d) weave resources into a cohesive and integrated continuum of interventions over time. Specifically, 
school and district staff responsible for the component should be mandated to collaborate with families and 
community stakeholders to evolve systems to 1) promote healthy development, 2) prevent problems, 3) 
intervene early to address problems as soon after onset as feasible, and 4) assist those with chronic and 
severe problems. 



Exhibit 2 



Recommendation #2: Amass and expand the research-base for building such a 
learning support component and establish the evaluation processes for demonstrating 
the component’s long-term impact on academic achievement. 

Given the need to build on an evolving research base and given the demand by decision makers 
for data showing that student support activity improves student achievement, it is recommended 
that a large scale initiative be developed to address these matters. 



Guidelines for such an initiative should specify that it is to 

clarify the need for learning supports and delineate fiameworks that can guide development of 
a cohesive approach for addressing such needs; (Specific attention should be paid to the need 
to close the achievement gap, the promise to leave no child behind, and the necessity of 
addressing barriers to learning.) 

use the delineated fiameworks to amass and extrapolate fi'om existing data the current 
research-base for the component and for specific programs and services; 

provide a guide for districts as they refine their information management systems; the guide 
should delineate the broad base of data essential for evaluation and accountability of learning 
supports and ensure the data can be disaggregated appropriately; 

evaluate learning support activity by contrasting a sample of districts using traditional 
approaches with those pursuing new directions; 

describe and analyze models for new directions and document best practices. 

To ensure the work is done in ways that mobilize the field, local, state, and national support would 
be invaluable. For example, the U.S. Department of Education could expand the work of its regional 
centers to encompass this initiative. State education agencies can encourage districts to play a role 
by expanding the accountability fiamework for schools and encouraging use of initial findings mainly 
for formative evaluation purposes until a comprehensive learning support component is in place. 



More recommendations? 

I still haven't dealt with the last batch. 

\ And that’s 

/ 




the problem! 




Making the Case: Why Are Learning Supports Essentiai? 

It is not enough to say that all children can learn or that no child will be left behind. As the 
new (2002) mission statement of the Council for Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) 
clearly recognizes, the work involves “achieving the vision of an American education system 
that enables all children to succeed in school, work, and life” (emphasis added). Or as the 
Carnegie Task Force on Education stresses: “School systems are not responsible for 
meeting every need of their students. But, when the need directly affects learning, the 
school must meet the challenge.” 

To meet the challenge and enable all children to succeed in school, work, and life, requires 
(1) enhancing what schools do to improve instruction and strengthening how they use the 
resources they deploy for providing student supports and (2) weaving in community 
resources to strengthen programs and fill gaps. 

>To ensure no child is left behind, every school and community need to work 
together to enhance efforts designed to increase the number of students who arrive 
each day ready and able to learn what the teacher has planned to teach. 

>This involves helping significant numbers of students and their families overcome 
barriers to development and learning (including proactive steps to promote healthy 
development). 

>Most barriers to learning arise from risk factors related to neighborhood, family, 
and peers. Many of these external barriers (along with those intrinsic to individual 
students) can and must be addressed by schools and communities so that youngsters 
have an equal opportunity to succeed at school. 

>School districts usually have resources - people and programs - in place to help 
address barriers and enhance student readiness for learning each day. Communities 
also have relevant resources. 

>At school sites, existing school-owned student support resources and community 
services that are linked to the school often are used in an ad hoc, fragmented, and 
marginalized way, and as a result, their impact is too limited and is not cost-effective. 

>Reframing and restructuring the way in which these resources are used at a school 
site and then working with the school feeder patterns to create networks for 
effectively addressing barriers to learning is essential to enhancing impact and cost- 
effectiveness. 

Frameworks for pulling together these resources at schools (and for working with 
community resources) are outlined in the concept paper that precedes the Summit highlights 
and recommendations. 
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Moving the Initiative Along 



Over the coming year, our Center will organize three regional summits and 
promote state-wide summits. Regional and state summits will be designed to 
encourage advocacy for and initiation of new directions and will build a 
leadership network. The focus will also be on delineating specific action steps 
for participants related to getting from here to there. At an appropriate time, we 
will invite the leadership network to join with us in organizing a national summit 
on student support for policy makers. 

The Center will continue to identify and showcase efforts to move in new 
directions. In addition, we will enlist other centers, associations, journals, and 
various media to do the same. 

We also will pursue opportunities to encourage funding sources with respect to 
the recommendation on amassing and expanding the research base. And, we 
will ask those with whom we network to do so as well. 

At the same time, the Center and the growing leadership network will provide 
technical assistance and training for and foster mutual support among localities 
and states moving in new directions. This will allow for sharing oif effective 
practices, lessons learned, and data on progress. A listserv will be established 
as one direct linking mechanism. Other sharing will be done through websites 
and various conferencing formats. 



All who read this document are invited to suggest other strategies and 
action steps for moving the agenda forward. 



Some Strategic Steps You Can Take Now 

Are you 

a student support professional? 
a school or district administrator? 
a regular or special education teacher? 
a community partner/provider connected with schools? 
a policy maker? 

a state or federal department representative? 
a regional or national organization representative? 
an advocate? 
a parent? student? citizen? 

If so, this Turning Point Initiative needs your involvement in moving the field of 
student support in new directions. 

Here are some things you can do: 

(1) Speak out and advocate 

>share this Report with others who are in a position to effect systemic changes 
>let us know who else to send it to 

>tell us who else should be informed about upcoming Regional/State Summits 
>tell others about the new directions highUghted in the Report. 

{2) Sign-up for the listserv that will become a linking mechanism for those who want to take 
a leadership role in moving the field of student support in new directions. 

(3) Share information with others (directly and/or through us) 

>about effective practices, lessons learned, and data on progress 
>about the costs of continuing to do business as usual 
>about upcoming Regional and State Summits. 

(4) Send in your ideas 

>about enlisting other centers, associations, journals, and various media to 
showcase efforts to move in new directions 
>about roles you and others can play in advancing this initiative 
>about how to kick-start some activity related to the Summit recommendation on 
amassing and expanding the research base 
>about who should be invited to a national Summit for Policy makers. 

(5) Use every window of opportunity to be a catalyst for fimdamental systemic changes 
that can enhance the effectiveness of student supports. 

Remember: If we truly mean to leave no child behind, it will take enlightened people at each level to 
end the status quo. And, it will take committed people, working together, to estabUsh and fully 
integrate comprehensive, multifaceted, and cohesive learning support systems into every school 
improvement initiative. 
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Preface 



Since its inception in 1995, the national Center for Mental Health in Schools at UCLA 
has pursued a variety of initiatives designed to enhance ways for schools to address 
barriers to learning and teaching and broaden their role in promoting healthy 
development. We have long believed that an essential key to all this is rethinking how 
schools provide support for students who are not doing well. 



Over the many years that school reform has focused on improving 
instruction, little or no attention has been paid to rethinking student 
supports. As a result, many factors that interfere with student 
performance and progress are not addressed effectively, and major 
resources are not being used in the most effective ways to assist schools 
in accomplishing their mission. 



During the first half of 2002, the Center determined there was widespread interest in 
mounting a nationwide initiative to stimulate new directions for how schools provide 
student supports. To this end, a national Summit for Student Support Administrators and 
other key leaders was convened on October 28, 2002 focused on Moving Forward in 
New Directions. The day was structured around the following four fundamental 
problems that must be addressed in order to move forward with new directions: (1) the 
policy problem, (2) the intervention framework problem, (3) the infrastructure 
problem, and (4) the systemic change problem. 



Attendance was limited to about 60 leaders whose position allows for a big picture 
perspective related to student support at a local, state, and/or national level. Those 
attending included state and district administrators (superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, chiefs-of-staff, directors), leaders of major associations/guilds 
concerned with student support personnel, representatives from institutions of higher 
education who train such personnel, a few line staff to keep the group grounded, and 
staff from our Center (see participant list). 



In preparation for the Summit, the Center prepared and sent each participant a concept 
paper entitled: New Directions for Student Support. The paper explores 

the need for enhancing how schools address barriers to student learning 

the ways in which current student supports are fragmented and marginalized 

the desirability of reframing student and teacher supports through (a) a policy 
shift, (b) guidelines for a comprehensive student support component, and (c) 
redesigning how schools address barriers to learning. 
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Then, it offers some thoughts in response to the question: 

Where Do We Go From Here? 



Specifically, it is suggested that policy action is needed to guide and facilitate the 
development of a potent component to address barriers to learning (and support the 
promotion of healthy development) at every school. Moreover, it is stressed that the 
policy should specify that such an enabling (or learning support) component is to be 
pursued as a primary and essential facet of school improvement and in ways that 
complement, overlap, and fully integrate with the instructional component. Finally, a set 
of guidelines to accompany the policy is outlined. 



This report begins with the concept paper and then highlights key points discussed at the 
meeting. To assist the discussion of recommendations, participants were provided with 
a preliminary set of resource aids designed to assist in pursuing the recommendation 
made in the concept paper. (These aids will be revised and the set will be expanded over 
the next year as part of the initiative ’ s activity.) The aids are too voluminous for inclusion 
in the report. They have been packaged in a separate Center document entitled: 
Rethinking Student Support to Enable Students to Learn and Schools to Teach. That 
document (which also contains the concept paper) can be accessed from the Center’s 
website or a hardcopy can be requested. 



Some participants provided documents describing iimovations related to their work. 
(Other descriptions will be gathered as part of this initiative.) Abstracts and contact 
information for requesting each document are appended to this report. 



At the end of the day, participants had built on and expanded the recommendations 
outlined in the concept paper and offered support to ensure the success of this initiative 
for stimulating new directions for how schools provide student supports. In addition, 
strategies for moving forward were explored and offers were tendered to aid in 
organizing three similar regional Summits, as well as promoting state-wide Summits. 



This and accompanying documents are meant as a stimulus for moving forward with 
efforts across the country to rethink student support. In distilling the essence and 
richness of the meeting, we recognize that summaries and analyses are always filtered 
through a personal lens; thus, we apologize for any errors of omission or commission and 
encourage feedback. 



Howard Adelman and Linda Taylor 
November, 2002 
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New Directions for Student Support: It’s Time to Move Forward! 



FROM RECENT REPORTS 

High Stakes Testing Taking it Toll on Students 

(Froman article in the Boston Globe.) Concern about negative side effects of exit exams led 
the Center for Educational Policy to develop a report QnlailQA State High School Exit 
Exams: A Baseline Report. The report notes that 572 students who failed the 
Massachusetts Comprehensive Assessment System did not take the retest. Of these, 
168 dropped out of school. Of the 379 who failed the Enghsh part of the test and did 
not take the retest, 107 dropped out of school. The Center staff concludes that leaders 
need to address the negative or unexpected consequences and adjust policies 
appropriately. 

Up to 5,000 Schools Expected to Fail 

(From an article in the Philadelphia Inquirer.) Before the school year began, estimates 
indicated that 3-5 thousand schools nationwide probably would be declared as failing. 
Despite the multifaceted causes, the main emphasis in providing supplemental services 
is on tutoring. This tends to ignore the many factors that must be addressed so that 
schools and students can improve and to prevent others from experiencing a similar 
fate. 



The need for student support is increasing . . . 



District Support Service Staff Among the First Laid Off 

(Froman article in the Detroit Free Press). Due to budget deficits, Detroit Public Schools has 
sent layoff notices to 150 nonteaching staff including 50 of the 271 social workers and 
1 1 of Ae 50 truancy officers. 



. . .while the enterprise of student support continues to be 
marginalized in policy and practice. 
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WHAT MUST BE DONE 



Escape Old Ideas 

The real difficulty in changing the course of any enterprise lies 
not in developing new ideas but in escaping old ones. 

John Maynard Keynes 

Reframe the Problem 

School systems are not responsible for meeting every need of their students. But 
when the need directly affects learning, the school must meet the challenge. 

Carnegie Task Force on Education 

Two challenges face American education today: 1) raising overall achievement 
levels and 2) making opportunities for achievement more equitable . ... To do 
this will require a profound transformation of our most basic assumptions 
about the enabling conditions for learning. 

Lauren Resnick 



In2002, the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) adopted the following 
as the organization’s new mission statement: 

CCSSO, through leadership, advocacy, and service, assists chief state 
school officers and their organizations in achieving the vision of an American 
education system that enables all children to succeed in school, work, and life. 



We need to build on these messages. Student support can be reframed as a 
comprehensive, multifaceted, and cohesive approach that is fundamental to the 
success of troubled schools. Properly established in policy and effectively 
implemented at every school, this component to address barriers to student 
learning will no longer be seen as a fragmented set of add-on services, but as the 
essential component that enables students to learn and schools to succeed. 
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New Directions for Student Support: A Concept Paper 

School systems are not responsible for meeting every need of their students. 

But when the need directly affects learning, the school must meet the challenge. 

Carnegie Task Force on Education of Young Adolescents (1989) 

S chools and communities increasingly are being called on to meet the needs of all youngsters - including 
those experiencing learning, behavior, and emotional problems. Meeting the challenge is difiScult. Efforts to do 
so are handicapped by the way in which student support interventions currently are conceived, organized, and 
implemented. 

Student supports usually are mandated, developed, and function in relative isolation of each other. The result 
is an ad hoc and fragmented enterprise that does not meet the needs encountered at most schools (see Figure 
1 ). 

Over the many years that school reform has focused on improving instmction, little or no attention has been 
paid to rethintog student supports. As a result, major resources are not being used in ways that are essential 
if schools are to accomplish their mission. This concept paper highlights the problem and suggests new 
directions. 



Ask any teacher: “Most days, how many of your students come to class 
motivationally ready and able to leam what you have plarmed to teach them?” 
We have asked that question across the country. The consistency of response 
is surprising and disturbing. 

Ar4r4 • D • ^ Urban and rural schools serving economically disadvantaged families. 

Addressing Barriers teachers tell us that about 10 to 15% of their students fall into this group. In 
to Learning . . . suburbia, teachers usually say 75% fit that profile. 

Everyday at School students: Student surveys consistently indicate that alienation, 

bullying, harassment, and academic failure at school are widespread problems. 
Discussions with groups of students and support staff across the country 
suggest that many students who dropout are really “pushed out.” 

Ironically, many young teachers who “bumouf ’ quickly could also be described 
as pushouts. 

Although reliable data do not exist, many policy makers would agree that at 
least 30 percent of the public school population in the U.S. are not doing well 
academically and could be described as having learning and related behavior 
problems. In recent years, about 50% of students assigned a special education 
diagnosis were identified as having a learning disability (LD). Such numbers are 
far out of proportion with other disability diagnoses, and this has led to a policy 
backlash. If estimates are correct, about 80% of those diagnosed as having LD 
in the last part of the 20* century actually did not. This is not to deny that they 
had problems learning at school or to suggest that they didn’t deserve 
assistance in overcoming their problems. 

Given the above, it is not surprising that teachers, students, and their families 
continuously ask for help. And, given the way student supports currently 
operate, it is not surprising that few feel they are receiving the help they need. 

Schools must be able to prevent and respond appropriately each day to a 
variety of barriers to learning and teaching. Those that can’t are ill-equipped to 
raise test scores to high levels. 
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Current Student 
Support is Fragmented 
and Marginalized 



Most teachers and administrators have a clear picture of the external and 
internal factors that interfere with effective learning and teaching at their school. 
And they aren’t making excuses, they are stating facts. Moreover, they are 
aware of the need to help address such barriers. This awareness is reflected in 
the considerable expenditure of resources for student support programs and 
services and the growing number of initiatives for school-community 
collaboration. Now, the No Child Left Behind Act has set in motion events 
that will require even more “supplemental services.” 



Looked at as a whole, most districts offer a wide range of support programs 
and services. Some are provided throughout a school district, others are carried 
out at or linked to targeted schools. Some are owned and operated by schools; 
some are from community agencies. The interventions may be for all students 
in a school, for those in specified grades, for those identified as "at risk," and/or 
for those in need of compensatory education. 



Student and teacher supports are provided by various 
divisions in a district, each with a specialized focus such 
as curriculum and insfruction, student support services, 
compensatory education, special education, language 
acquisition, parent involvement, intergroup relations, 
and adult and career education. Such divisions lasually 
are organized and operate as relatively independent 
entities. For example, many school-owned and 
operated services are offered as part of what are called 
pupil personnel services or support services. Federal 
and state mandates tend to determine how many pupil 
services professionals are employed, and states 
regulate compliance with mandates. Governance of 
their work usually is centralized at the district level. In 
large districts, counselors, psychologists, social 
workers, and other specialists may be organized into 
separate units, overlapping regular, special, and 
compensatory education. The delivery mechanisms and 
formats are outlined in the Exhibit on the following 
page. 

At the school level, analyses of the current state of 
affairs find a tendency for student support staff to 
function in relative isolation of each ofeer and other 
stakeholders, with a great deal of the work oriented to 
discrete problems and with an overreliance on 
specialized services for individuals and small groups. In 
some schools, a student identified as at risk for grade 
retention, dropout, and substance abuse may be 
assigned to three counseling programs operating 
independently of each other. Such fegmentation not 
only is costly in terms of redundancy and 
counterproductive competition, it works against 
developing cohesive approaches and maximizing 
results.' 

In short, although various divisions and support staff 
usually must deal with the same common barriers to 
learning (e.g., poor insfruction, lack of parent 
involvement, violence and unsafe schools, poor support 



for student transitions, disabilities), they tend to do so 
with little or no coordination, and sparse attention to 
moving toward integrated efforts. Furthermore, in every 
facet of a school district's operations, an unproductive 
separation often is manifested between staff focused 
directly on insfruction and those concerned with student 
support. It is not surprising, then, how often efforts to 
address barriers to learning and teaching are planned, 
implemented, and evaluated in a fragmented, piecemeal 
manner (again see Figure 1). 

Moreover, despite the variety of activity across a 
school district, it is common knowledge that few 
schools come close to having enough resources to 
respond when confronted with a large number of 
students experiencing barriers to learning. Many 
schools offer only bare essentials. Too many schools do 
not even meet basic needs. Thus, it comes as no 
surprise to those who work in schools each day that 
teachers often do not have the supports they need when 
they identify students who are having learning and 
related behavior problems. 

Clearly, school improvement and capacity building 
efforts (including pre and in service staff development) 
have yet to deal effectively with the enterprise of 
providing supports for students and teachers. And, the 
simple psychometric reality is that in schools where a 
large proportion of students encounter major barriers to 
learning, test score averages are unlikely to increase 
adequately until such supports are rethought and 
redesigned. Schools that do not take steps to do so will 
remain ill-equipped to meet their mission. 
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Exhibit 

Learning Support Delivery Mechanisms and Related Formats 



1. School-Financed Student Support Services — Most school districts employ pupil services 
professionals such as school psychologists, counselors, and social workers to perform services related 
to psychosocial and mental and physical health problems (including related services designated for special 
education students). The format for this delivery mechanism tends to be a combination of centrally-based 
and school-based programs and services. 

2. Classroom-Based Curriculum and Special “Pull Out” Interventions — Most schools include 

in some facet of their curriculum a focus on enhancing social and emotional fimctioning. Specific 
instmctional activities may be designed to promote healfiiy social and emotional development and/or 
prevent psychosocial problems such as behavior and emotional problems, school violence, and drug 
abuse. And, of course, special education classrooms always are supposed to have a constant focus on 
mental health concerns. Three formats have emerged: 

integrated instmction as part of the regular classroom content and processes 

^ecific curriculum or special intervention implemented by personnel specially trained to carry out 

the processes 

cumculum approach is part of a multifaceted set of interventions designed to enhance positive 
development and prevent problems 

1. School-District Specialized Units - Districts have specific units that focus on specific problems, 
such as compensatory education (e.g.. Title I), special education, safe and drug fi'ee school programs, 
child abuse, suicide, and mental and physical health (sometimes including clmic faciUties, as well as 
providing outreach services and consultation to schools). 

4. Formal Connections with Community Services - Increasingly, schools have developed 
connections with community agencies, often as the result of school-linked services initiatives (e.g., full 
service schools, family resource centers), the school-based health center movement, and efforts to 
develop systems of care (“wrap-around” services for those in special education). Four formats have 
emerged: 

co-location of community agency personnel and services at schools 

formal linkages with agencies to enhance access and service coordination for students and families 
at the agency, at a nearby satellite office, or in a school-based or linked family resource center 
formal partnerships between a school district and community agencies to establish or expand 
school-based or linked facilities that include provision of various services 
contracting with community providers to provide needed student services 

5. Comprehensive, Multifaceted, and Integrated Approaches - A few school districts have begun 
the process of reconceptualizing their piecemeal and fiugmented approaches to addressing barriers that 
interfere with students having an equal opportunity to succeed at school. They are starting to restmcture 
their student support services and weave them together with community resources and integrate all this 
with instmctional efforts that effect healthy development. The intent is to develop a full continuum of 
programs and services encompassing effi)rts to promote positive development, prevent problems, 
respond as early-after-onset as is feasible, and offer treatment regimens, psychosocial and mental and 
physical health concerns are a major focus of the continuum of interventions. Efforts to move toward 
comprehensive, multifaceted approaches are likely to be enhanced by initiatives to integrate schools more 
fiiUy into systems of care and the growing movement to create community schools. Three formats are 
emerging: 

mechanisms to coordinate and integrate school and community services 

initiatives to restmcture student support programs and services and integrate them into school 

reform agendas 

community schools 
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Rethinking Student 
and Teacher Supports 



Needed: 
A Policy Shift 



O 
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Policy makers have come to appreciate that limited intervention efficacy is related 
to the widespread tendency for programs to operate in isolation. Concerns have 
been particularly voiced about categorically funded programs, such as those 
created to reduce learning and behavior problems, substance abuse, violence, 
school dropouts, teen pregnancy, and delinquency. And, some initiatives have 
been designed to reduce ibefragmentation. However, policy makers have failed 
to deal with the overriding issue, namely that addressing barriers to development 
and learning remains a marginalized aspect of school policy and practice. The 
whole enterprise is treated as supplementary (often referred to as auxiliary 
services). 



The degree to which marginalization is the case is seen in the lack of 
attention given to addressing barriers to learning and teaching in 
consolidated school improvement plans and certification reviews. It is 
also seen in the lack of attention to mapping, analyzing, and rethinking 
how the resources used to address barriers are allocated. For 
example, educational reformers virtually have ignored the need to 
reframe the work of pupil services professionals and other student 
support staff. All this seriously hampers efforts to provide the help 
teachers and their students so desperately need. 



Current policies designed to enhance support for teachers, students, and families 
are seriously flawed. It is unlikely that an agenda to enhance academics can 
succeed in the absence of concerted attention to ending the marginalized status of 
efforts to address barriers to learning and teaching. 

Increased awareness of policy deficiencies has stimulated analyses that indicate 
current policy is dominated by a two-component model of school improvement. 
That is, the primary thrust is on improving instmction and school management. 
While these two facets obviously are essential, addressing barriers effectively 
requires a third component - a component to enaljle students to learn and teachers 
to teach (see Figure 2). Such an “enabling” component provides both a basis for 
combating marginalization and a focal point for developing a comprehensive 
fiumework to guide policy and practice. To be effective, however, it must be 
established as essential and fully integrated with the other two components in 
policy and practice. 

Various states and localities are moving in the direction of a three component 
approach for school improvement. In doing so, they are adopting different labels 
for their enabling component. For example, the California Department of 
Education and districts such as the Los Angeles Unified School District have 
adopted the term Learning Supports. So has the New American Schools’ Urban 
Learning Center comprehensive school reform model. Some states use the term 
“Supportive Learning Environment.” The Hawaii Department of Education calls 
it a Comprehensive Student Support System (CSSS). In each case, there is 
recognition at a policy level that schools must do much more to enable all students 
to learn and all teachers to teach effectively. In effect, the intent, over time, is for 
schools to play a major role in establishing a school-community continuum of 
interventions ranging from a broad-based emphasis on promoting healthy 
development and preventing problems, through approaches for responding to 
problems early-after-onset, and extending on to narrowly focused treatments for 
severe problems (see Figure 3). 
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Figure 2. Moving from a two- to a three-component model for reform and restructuring. 




into a comprehensive approach by weaving together school and 
community resources. 
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Figure 3. Interconnected systems for meeting the needs of all youngsters. 



School Resources 

(facilities, stakeholders, 
programs, services) 

Examples: 

Enrichment & recreation 
General health education 
Promotion of social and 
emotional development 
Drug and alcohol education 
Support for transitions 
Conflict resolution 
Parent involvement 



Pregnancy prevention 
Violence prevention 
Dropout prevention 
Leaming/behavior 
accommodations 
Work programs 



Special education for 
learning disabilities, 
emotional disturbance, 
and other health 
impairments 



Systems for Positive 
Development 
& 

Systems of Prevention 
primary prevention 
(low end need/low cost 
per student programs) 



Systems of Early Intervention 

early-after-onset 
(moderate need, moderate 
cost per student) 



Systems of Care 
treatment of severe and 
chronic problems 
(High end need/high cost 
per student programs) 



Community Resources 
(facilities, stakeholders, 
programs, services) 

Examples: 

Youth development programs 
Public health & safety 
programs 
Prenatal care 
Immunizations 
Recreation & enrichment 
Child abuse education 



Early identification to treat 
health problems 
Monitoring health problems 
Short-term counseling 
Foster placement/group homes 
Family support 
Shelter, food, clothing 
Job programs 

Emergency/crisis treatment 
Family preservation 
Long-term therapy 
Probation/incarceration 
Disabilities programs 
Hospitalization 



Guidelines for a The following outline provides a set of guidelines for a school’s student 
Student Support support component. Clearly, no school currently offers the nature and scope 
p of what is embodied in the outline. In a real sense., the guidelines define a 

Component vision for student support. 



GUIDELINES FOR A STUDENT/LEARNING SUPPORT COMPONENT* 

1. Major Areas of Concern Related to Barriers to Student Learning 

1.1 Addressing common educational and psychosocial problems (e.g., learning problems; language 
diGBculties; attention problems; school adjustment and other life transition problems; attendance 
problems and dropouts; social, interpersonal, and familial problems; conduct and behavior 
problems; delinquency and gang-related problems; anxiety problems; affect and mood problems; 
sexual and/or physical abuse; neglect; substance abuse; psychological reactions to physical status 
and sexual activity; physical health problems) 

1 .2 Countering external stressors (e.g., reactions to objective or perceived stress/demands/ 
crises/deficits at home, school, and in the neighborhood; inadequate basic resources such as food, 
clothing, and a sense of security; inadequate support systems; hostile and violent conditions) 

1 .3 Teaching, serving, and accommodating disorders/disabilities (e.g.. Learning Disabilities; Attention 
Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder; School Phobia; Conduct Disorder; Depression; Suicidal or 
Homicidal Ideation and Behavior; Post Traumatic Stress Disorder; Anorexia and Bulimia; special 
education designated disorders such as Emotional Disturbance and Developmental Disabilities) 

2. Timing and Nature of Problem-Oriented Interventions 

2.1 Primary prevention 

2.2 Intervening early after the onset of problems 

2.3 Interventions for severe, pervasive, and/or chronic problems 

3. General Domains for Intervention in Addressing Students ’ Needs and Problems 

3. 1 Ensuring academic success and also promoting healthy cognitive, social, emotional, 
and physical development and resilience (including promoting opportunities to 
enhance school performance and protective factors; fostering development of assets 
and general wellness; enhancing responsibility and integrity, self-efficacy, social and 
working relationships, self-evaluation and self-direction, personal safety and safe 
behavior, health maintenance, effective physical functioning, careers and life roles, 
creativity) 

3.2 Addressing external and intemal barriers to student learning and performance 

3.3 Providing social/emotional support for students, families, and staff 

(cont.) 

*Adapted fi'om: Mental Health in Schools: Guidelines, Models, Resources, and Policy Considerations 

a document developed by the Policy Leadership Cadre for Mental in Schools. Available from the Center for 

MentalHealth in Schools at UCLA. Downloadable from the Center’s website at: http://smhp.psych.ucla.edu 
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4. Specialize Student and Family Assistance (Individual and Group) 

4. 1 Assessment for initial (first level) screening of problems, as well as for diagnosis 
and intervention planning (including a focus on needs and assets) 

4.2 Referral, triage, and monitoring/management of care 

4.3 Direct services and instruction (e.g., primary prevention programs, including enhancement of 
wellness through instmction, skills development, guidance counseling, advocacy, school-wide 
programs to foster safe and caring climates, and liaison connections between school and home; 
crisis intervention and assistance, including psychological and physical first-aid; prereferral 
interventions; accommodations to allow for differences and disabilities; transition and follow-up 
programs; short- and longer- term treatment, remediation, and rehabilitation) 

4.4 Coordination, development, and leadership related to school-owned programs, services, resources, 
and systems - toward evolving a comprehensive, multifaceted, and integrated continuum of 
programs and services 

4.5 Consultation, supervision, and inservice instmction with a transdisciplinary focus 

4.6 Enhancing connections with and involvement of home and community resources 
(including but not limited to community agencies) 

5. Assuring Quality of Intervention 

5.1 Systems and interventions are monitored and improved as necessary 

5.2 Programs and services constitute a comprehensive, multifaceted continuum 

5.3 Interveners have appropriate knowledge and skills for their roles and functions and provide 
guidance for continuing professional development 

5.4 School-owned programs and services are coordinated and integrated 

5.5 School-owned programs and services are connected to home & community resources 

5.6 Programs and services are integrated with instructional and govemance/management 
components at schools 

5.7 Program/services are available, accessible, and attractive 

5.8 Empirically-supported interventions are used when applicable 

5.9 Differences among students/families are appropriately accounted for (e.g., diversity, disability, 
developmental levels, motivational levels, stren^s, weaknesses) 

5. 10 Legal considerations are appropriately accounted for (e.g., mandated services; mandated reporting 
and its consequences) 

5.1 1 Ethical issues are appropriately accounted for (e.g., privacy & confidentiality; coercion) 

5.12 Contexts for intervention are appropriate (e.g., office; clinic; classroom; home) 

6. Outcome Evaluation and Accountability 

6. 1 Short-term outcome data 

6.2 Long-term outcome data 

6.3 Reporting to key stakeholders and using outcome data to enhance intervention quality 
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Reframing How 
Schools Address 
Barriers to Learning 



School-wide approaches to address barriers to learning are especially 
important where large numbers of students are not doing well and at any 
school that is not yet paying adequate attention to equity and diversity. 
Leaving no child behind means adm’essing the problems of the many who 
are not benefitting fiom instmctional reforms. Because of the complexity of 
ensuring that all students have an equal opportunity to succeed at school, 
policy makers and practitioners need an operational framework to guide 
development of a comprehensive, multifaceted, and cohesive 
enabling/leaming supports component. 



Pioneering efforts have operationalized such a component into six 
programmatic arenas. Based on this work, the intervention arenas are 
conceived as 



enhancing regular classroom strategies to enable learning (i.e., 
improving instmction for students who have become disengaged 
from learning at school and for those with mild-moderate learning 
and behavior problems) 

supporting transitions (i.e., assisting students and famihes as they 
negotiate school and grade changes and many other transitions) 

increasing home and school connections 

responding to, and where feasible, preventing crises 

increasing community involvement and support (outreach to 
develop greater community involvement and support, including 
enhanced^use of volunteers) 

facilitating student and family access to effective services and 
special assistance as needed. 

-As a whole, this six area framework provides a unifying, umbrella to guide 
the reframing and restmcturing of the daily work of all staff who provide 
learning supports at a school (see Figure 4 and Appendix A). 

Research on this fype of comprehensive approach for addressing barriers 
to learning is still m its infancy. There are, of course, many “natural” 
experiments underscoring the promise of ensuring all youngsters access to 
a comprehensive, multifaceted continuum of interventions. These natural 
experiments are playing out in every school and neighborhood where 
frmilies are affluent enou^ to purchase the additional programs and services 
they feel will maximize meir youngsters' well-being. It is obvious that those 
who can afford such interventions understand their value. 



Most formal studies have focused on specific interventions. This literature 
reports positive outcomes (for school and society) associated with a wide 
range of interventions. Because of the fragmented nature of available 
research, the findings are best appreciated in terms of the whole being 
greater than the sum of the parts, and imphcations are best derived from the 
total theoretical and empincal picture. When such a broad perspective is 
adopted, schools have a large research base to draw upon in addressing 
barriers to learning and enhancing healthy development. Examples of this 
research-base have been organized into the above six areas and are 
highlighted in Appendix B. 
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Figure 4. An enabling component to address barriers to learning and enhance healthy 
development at a school site. 
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The Enabling Component: 

A Comprehensive, Multifaceted Approach for 
Addressing Barriers to Learning 

Such an approach weaves six clusters of enabling 
activity (i.e., an enabling component curriculum) into 
the fabric of the school to address barriers to learning 
and promote healthy development for all students. 
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Policy action is needed to guide and facilitate the development of a potent 
component to address barriers to learning (and support the promotion of 
heal&y development) at every school. The policy should specify that such an 
Where Do We Go enabling (or learning support) component is to be pursued as a primary and 

From Here ? essential facet of school improvement and in ways &at complement, overly, 

and fully integrate with the instmctional component (see Resource Aid A). 

Guidelines accompanying the policy need to cover how to: 

(1) phase-in development of the component’s six programmatic facets 
at every school (see Resource Aid B)^ 

(2) expand standards and accountability indicators for schools to 
ensure this component is fully integrated with the instmctional 
component and pursued with equal effort in poUcy and practice (see 
Resource Aid C). 

(3) restructure at every school and district-wide with respect to 

redefining administrative roles and functions to ensure there is 
dedicated administrative leadership that is authorized and has the 
capability to facilitate, guide, and support the systemic changes for 
ongoing development of such a component at every school (see 
Resource Aid D) 

refinming the roles and functions of pupil services personnel and 
other student support staff to ensure development of the 
component^ (see Resource Aid E) 

redesigning the i nff astmcture to establish a team at every school 
and district-wide that plans, implements, and evaluates how 
resources are used to build the component’s capacity^ (see 
Resource Aid F) 

(4) weave resources into a cohesive and integrated continuum of 
interventions over time. Specifically, school staff responsible for the 
component should be mandated to collaborate with families and 
community stakeholders to evolve systems for (a) promoting healthy 
development and preventing problems, (b) intervening early to address 
problems as soon after onset as feasible, and (c) assisting those with 
chronic and severe problems (see Resource Aid G) 

In addition, poUcy efforts should be made to move 

boards of education toward establishing a standing subcommittee 
focused specifically on ensuring effective implementation of the poUcy 
for developing a component to address barriers to student learning at 
each school (see Resource Aid H) 

pre- and in-service programs for school personnel toward including 
a substantial focus on the concept of an enabling component and how 
to operationalize it at a school in ways that fully integrate with 
instmction (see Resource Aid I). 
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Concluding 

Comments 



Early in the 2 P‘ century, the following state of affairs is evident: 

Too many kids are not doing well in schools. 

To change this, schools must play a major role in addressing barriers to 
learning. 

However, support programs and services as they currently operate are 
marginalized in policy and practice and can’t meet the needs of the 
majority of students experiencing learning, behavior, and emotional 
problems. 

Rather than address the problems surrounding school-owned support 
programs and services, policy makers seem to have become enamored 
with the concept of school-linked services, as if adding a few community 
health and social services to a few schools is a sufficient solution. 



Policy makers at all levels need to understand the full 
implications of all this. Limited efficacy seems inevitable 
as long as the full continuum of necessary programs is 
unavailable and staff development remains deficient; 
limited cost effectiveness seems inevitable as long as 
related interventions are carried out in isolation of each 
other; limited systemic change is likely as long as the 
entire enterprise is marginalized in policy and practice. 
Given all this, it is not surprising that many in the field 
doubt that major breaktlnoughs can occur without a 
comprehensive, multifaceted, and integrated continuum 
of interventions. Such views add impetus to major 
initiatives that are underway designed to restmcture the 
way schools operate in addressing learning and 
behavior problems. 

A major shift in policy thinking is long overdue. First, 
policy makers must rework policies for linking 
community services to schools. Then, they must rethink 
how schools, families, and communities can meet the 
challenge of addressing persistent barriers to student 
learning and at the same time enhance how all 
stakeholders work together to promote healthy 
development. 

Why must school-linked services be reworked? The 
social marketing around "school-linked, integrated 
services” has led some policy makers to the mistaken 
impression that community resources alone can 
effectively meet the needs of schools in addressing 
barriers to learning. In turn, this has led some legislators 
to view linking community services to schools as a way 
to free-up dollars underwriting school-owned services. 
The reality is that even when one adds together 
community and school assets, the total set of services in 



impoverished locales is woefully inadequate. In situation 
after situation, it has become evident that as soon as the 
first few sites demonstrating school-community 
collaboration are in place, community agencies find their 
resources stretched to the limit. 

Another problem is that overemphasis on school-linked 
services exacerbates tensions between school district 
service personnel and their counterparts in community 
based organizations. As "outside" professionals offer 
services at schools, school specialists often view the 
trend as discounting their sldlls and threatening their 
jobs. At the same time, the "outsiders" often feel 
unappreciated and may be rather naive about the 
culture of schools. Conflicts arise over "turf," use of 
space, confidentiality, and liability. Thus, competition 
rather than a substantive commitment to collaboration 
remains the norm. 

Awareness is growing that there can never be enough 
school-based and linked “support services” to meet the 
demand in many public schools. Moreover, it is 
becoming more and more evident that efforts to 
address barriers to student learning will continue to be 
marginalized in policy and practice as long as the focus 
is narrowly on providing “services.” 

Fortunately, pioneering initiatives around the 
country are demonstrating ways to broaden policy 
and practice. These initiatives recognize that to enable 
students to learn and teachers to teach, there must not 
only be effective instmction and well-managed schools, 
but barriers to learning must be handled in a 
comprehensive way. Those leading the way are 
introducing new frameworks for a comprehensive. 
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multifaceted, and cohesive continuum of programmatic 
interventions. In doing so, their work underscores that 
(a) current reforms are based on an inadequate two 
component model for restmcturing schools, (b) 
movement to a three component model is necessary if 
schools are to benefit all young people appropriately, 
and (c) all three components must be integrated fully in 
school improvement initiatives. 

The t hir d component is formulated around the 
proposition that a comprehensive, multifaceted, 
integrated continuum of enabling activity is essential in 
addressing the needs of youngsters who encounter 
barriers that interfere with dieir benefitting satisfactorily 
fi-om instmction. In some places, this is called an 
Enabling Component; other places use the term learning 
support component or a component for a supportive 
learning environment or a comprehensive student 
support system. Whatever it is called, the important 
point is that all three components are seen as necessary, 
complementary, and overlapping and that efforts to 
address barriers to development, learning, and teaching 
must be not be marginalized in policy and practice. 

The next decade must mark a turning point for how 
schools and communities address the problems of 
children and youth. In particular, the focus must be on 
initiatives to reform and restructure how schools work 
to prevent and ameliorate the many learning, behavior, 
and emotional problems experienced by students. This 
riKans reshaping the functions of all school persormel 
who have a role to play in addressing barriers to 
learning and promoting healthy development. There is 
much work to be done as public schools across the 
country are called upon to leave no child behind. 



Endnotes: 
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barriers to learning: Beyond school-linked 
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Adelman, H.S., & Taylor, L. (2000). Looking at 
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Counselors, Psychologists, & Social 
Workers. Los Angeles: Author at UCLA. 
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Key Points Highlighted at the Summit 



OUT problem areas that must be addressed in moving forward 
structured the day’s presentation and discussions. These were 
designated as: 

the policy problem 

the intervention framework problem 

the infrastructure problem 

the systemic change problem. 

Summit participants outlined many concerns associated with each 
problem area. A theme that permeated the day was that a series of 
Catch 22s continues to interfere with moving student support in new 
directions. That is, what needs to be done to resolve the above 
problems can’t be done because of the problems. The most basic 
example of this is the demand by decision makers for data showing that 
student support activity improves student achievement. At present, this 
demand can’t be met directly and simply in any one school district. 
This is because decision makers do not invest in building the type of 

(1) student support systems that can produce the results they want and 

(2) the necessary evaluation systems for clarifying the impact of such 
support systems. Meeting the demand for proof of impact will require 
school district and state and federal support to gather, disaggregate, and 
extrapolate existing data and build systems to gather new and better 
data. This matter is outlined in the Recommendations section of this 
report. 

A few pioneering initiatives have been undertaken, and these were 
highlighted at the Summit. For the most part, however, it was 
recognized that the field has not been proactive on a large-scale with 
respect to demonstrating possible new directions. 

What follows are specific concerns related to each of the four fundamental problems that were 
highlighted as part of the Summit process. 

(1) Policy Problem 

Summit participants recognized that policy is shaped formally (e.g., legislated) and informally 
(e.g., through organizational culture and practice) at all systemic levels (e.g., at a school, 
district, and state and national agencies). 

Decision Makers Lack Understanding About Student Support — The key problem 
identified here is that primary decision makers and administrators and those who 
inform them know too little about the field of student supports. And, no formal 
processes are in place to educate them about the central role student support can play 



Clarifying 

Fundamental 

Problems 
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in addressing barriers to learning and teaching. As a result, the continuing tendency is 
to perceive the whole enterprise as supplementary (referring to it as auxiliary or 
ancilliary services), thereby minimizing the importance of the work. Not 
surprisingly, then, decisions about student support are made reactively and on an ad 
hoc basis, rather than in a well-conceptualized manner that melds student support 
with curriculum and instruction to enable all students to have an equal opportunity to 
learn at school. This problem is illustrated by the virtual absence of plans to use 
student supports in a sophisticated manner to meet the demands stemming from the 
No Child Left Behind Act of 200 1 . 

Failure to Amass a Broad Base of Data Indicating the Potential Impact of Well- 
Conceived and Implemented Student Support - As indicated above, a Catch 22 has 
been created around the demand for impact data that shows student support increases 
student achievement. The problem is compounded by the narrow focus of current 
school accountability measures (i.e., achievement test scores). This limited focus has 
resulted in a widespread deemphasis on gathering the broad range of data needed to 
evaluate the true impact of student supports. In turn, this has hampered discussion of 
the full implications of indicators such as student absences, suspensions, poor 
academic performance and problem behavior, inappropriate referrals for special 
assistance, overlong stays in special education, and costly litigation. The absence of 
broad based, widely compiled, and appropriately disaggregated and interpreted data 
makes it difficult both to clarify (a) the negative impact of current tendencies to 
underemphasize student supports and (b) the value that could be accrued by 
strengthening the enterprise. 

Lack of Opportunities for Strong Representation Related to Decision Making and 
Planning Bodies - Because student support is dealt with in a reactive and ad hoc 
manner by decision makers, student supports usually are not well-represented as a 
major agenda item at each meeting of boards of education, district cabinets, school 
administrators, school improvement teams, teacher unions, staff developers, and so 
forth. This keeps student support marginalized in policy and practice. 

Failure of Specialized Student Support Professions and Categorical Initiatives to 
Coalesce Under a Unifying Concept - Over the years, various legal mandates and 
awareness of the many educational, psychosocial and health concerns have given rise 
to a variety of specialized school counseling, psychological, and social support 
programs, as well as initiatives for school-community collaboration. In addition, 
categorical programs, such as Title I, safe and drug free school programs, and special 
education, have not been integrated into a comprehensive and coherent component 
The lack of a unifying umbrella concept around which to coalesce student support 
into a major component at school sites (comparable to a school’s instructional 
component) has exacerbated the trends toward fragmentation, overspecialization, and 
counterproductive competition. This has contributed to turf conflicts among pupil 
personnel professionals and with community personnel providing school-based and 
linked services. 
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(2) Intervention Framework Problem 

Because of the policy problem, little attention has been paid to developing comprehensive, 
multifaceted, and unifying conceptual frameworks to guide the systematic planning, 
implementation, and evaluation of student supports. Prevailing frameworks are oriented to 
reacting to designated students and school problems, rather than to (re)designing programs 
and building systems to meet the needs of a school with respect to leaving no child behind. 
As recent testimony on the reauthorization of IDEA has suggested, this has resulted in a 
“waiting for failure” culture that undercuts the development of a full continuum of 
interventions. Participants concurred that the intervention framework problem is a 
fundamental one. In analyzing the problem, it was recognized that in the absence of 
unifying frameworks. 

programs and services are not conceived along a full continuum of systematic 
interventions (i.e., one that stresses systems to promote healthy development, 
systems to prevent problems, systems for responding early after the onset of 
problems, and systems of care for those with severe, pervasive, and chronic 
problems); 

the design of student supports often is a poor match for meeting a school ’s needs 
- Without a unifying framework that is adaptable to the specific needs at a school, 
student support becomes increasingly fragmented and often is not responsive 
enough to the school culture and the individual differences found among students, 
families, and staff; 

few student supports have clear and direct connections with efforts to enhance 
classroom effectiveness or potent strategies for engaging and re-engaging 
students in classroom learning (related to academic, social, emotional, and 
physical health and safety); 

other than a few curriculum-based programs, most student supports are not tied 
to a research-base nor are they standards-based, with quality indicators to 
guide evaluation and accountability. 



(3) Infrastructure Problem 

Because of the above problems, it is not surprising that the current infrastructure for 
planning, implementing, and evaluating student support is poorly designed at all levels (i.e., 
at schools and their feeder patterns; at district, county, state, and federal offices). The 
poorly designed infrastructure exacerbates marginalization, fragmentation, 
overspecialization, and counterproductive competition. This state of affairs is manifested 
as poor communication and coordination, limited collaboration and teaming, low morale, 
and unsatisfactory results. Summit participants concurred that 

the current infrastructure has not been designed systematically — It has developed 

in an ad hoc manner and has been generated from the central office down in keeping 
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with the need to meet mandates and address high visibility problems, rather than with 
reference to the general functions and types of tasks schools need to carry out daily; 



leadership functions and capacity building at each level are not well conceived 
and implemented - There is no administrator at the school whose job 
responsibilities and accountability are specifically tied to developing a 
comprehensive, multifaceted, and integrated approach to student support and 
integrating such supports with instructional improvement strategies. Often, no one 
has primary responsibility for connecting student support efforts across a feeder 
pattern. Administration of student support at the central office and at county, state, 
and federal levels tends to be fragmented and poorly coordinated within and among 
the different levels. Inservice staff development at all levels tends to be sporadic and 
unfocused; 

resource coordination functions and mechanisms have been neglected at all 
levels and among the various levels — Institutionalized mechanisms for such core 
functions as resource mapping and analysis as a basis for developing priorities and 
deploying and redeploying resources are not usually in place. 



(4) Systemic Change Problem 

Once the above problems are addressed, it will be essential to deal with the matters related 
to effecting major systemic change. As indicated at the Summit, these include 

overcoming inertia and creating readiness - Most stakeholders at all levels have 
not been educated about the importance of new directions; few are easily mobilized; 

most educators have not had experience with systemic change models that 
effectively enable replication and scale-up at every school in a district - Too few 
have been educated about effective systemic change models and practices for 
institutionalizing major changes at one school, never mind knowing how to make 
major systemic changes district-wide; 

the absence of infrastructure and leadership for change and of well-trained 
change agents - Even when the agenda calls for systemic change and a critical mass 
of stakeholders are interested in making the changes, current persormel are 
overburdened with ongoing duties and neither have the time or preparation for 
facilitating movement in major new directions. Moreover, schools and districts do 
not have infrastructure mechanisms designed to build capacity for such changes. For 
the most part, central offices and schools do not have highly placed leadership that 
not only understands how to design and develop a comprehensive system of student 
supports, but also are in a position to integrate such a component with current 
initiatives to improve instruction. 



Some General 
Reflections and 
Specific 

Recommendations 



VV hen current policy and practice are viewed through the lens of 
how schools address barriers to learning and teaching, it becomes 
evident how much is missing in prevailing efforts to close the 
achievement gap and ensure no child is left behind. Use of such an 
inclusive lens can help provide policy makers with a rationale for 
why student supports are an essential component of effective 
schools. It is also a good frame of reference for gathering and 
analyzing existing data and proposing ways to broaden the data base 
buttressing the value of student supports. 



Building better 
systems to address 
barriers to learning 
is not a distraction 
from improving 
academic 
achievement, 
it is a necessity 
if we are to leave 
no child behind. 



In terms of policy, practice, research, and staff preparation. Summit 
participants concurred that all support activity, including the many 
categorical programs funded to deal with designated problems, can 
be embedded in comprehensive and cohesive frameworks. One 
framework encapsulates the full continuum of interventions and 
highlights the value of braiding school and community resources. 
Another reframes current school-based and linked programs and 
services into a cohesive six area “curriculum” for addressing 
barriers to learning and teaching. Such frameworks reflect the 
needs as conceived by stakeholders at a school and do so in ways 
that balance what each wants from the other with what each can give 
each other. 



Participants also found the notion of a component to address 
barriers to learning a potentially valuable way to think about the 
enterprise of student support, with some viewing the term “learning 
supports component” as a useful alternative term for student 
supports. Obviously, establishment of such a component at every 
school is not an easy task. Indeed, it is likely to remain an 
insurmountable task until policy makers accept the reality that such 
efforts are essential and do not represent an agenda separate from 
a school’s instructional mission. 



With appropriate policy in place, work can advance with respect to 
restructuring, transforming, and enhancing school-owned 
programs and services and community resources, and include 
mechanisms to coordinate and eventually integrate it all. To these 
ends, the focus needs to be on all school resources (e.g., 
compensatory and special education, support services, adult 
education, recreation and enrichment programs, facility use) anda// 
community resources (e.g., public and private agencies, families, 
businesses; services, programs, facilities; volunteers, 
professionals-in-training). 
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To ensure all students have an equal opportunity to succeed at school, the long-range 
aim should be to evolve a comprehensive component to effectively address barriers to 
development, learning, and teaching by weaving resources together into the fabric of 
every school. The focus should be on all school resources (e.g., compensatory and 
special education, support services, recreation and enrichment programs, adult 
education, facility use) anda// comm\xmiy resources (e.g., public and private agencies, 
families, businesses; services, programs, facilities; volunteers, professionals-in- 
training). Toward these ends, new mechanisms are needed to enhance resource use 
through braiding, coordination, integration, and careful priority setting with the intent 
of addressing barriers and promoting healthy development. 



With resources combined properly, the end product can be cohesive and ^oiervischool- 
community partnerships. Such partnerships seem essential if society is to strengthen 
families, neighborhoods, and communities and create supportive and caring 
environments that maximize learning and well-being. 



Based on input from Summit participants, the recommendations in the concept paper 
were expanded and embellished. Essentially, the call is for elevating policy to ensure 
development to full potential of student learning support systems. The specific focus 
is on the need for policy makers at all levels to enhance their support for efforts to 

(1) build multifaceted learning support systems that are developed into a 
comprehensive, cohesive component and are fully integrated with 
initiatives for improving instruction at every school (see Exhibit 1); 

(2) amass and expand the research-base for building such a learning support 
component and establish the evaluation processes for demonstrating the 
component’s long-term impact on academic achievement (see Exhibit 2). 



In addition, policy efforts should be made to ensure 

boards of education move toward establishing a standing subcommittee 
focused specifically on ensuring effective implementation of the policy for 
developing a component to address barriers to student learning at each 
school; 

pre- and in-service programs move toward including a substantial focus 
on (a) the concept of a component to address barriers to student learning 
and (b) how to operationalize such a component at a school in ways that 
fully integrate with instruction. 
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Exhibit 1 

Recommendation #1 

Build multifaceted learning support systems that are developed 
into a comprehensive, cohesive component and are fully integrated 
with initiatives for improving instruction at every school. 

Policy action is needed to guide and facilitate development of a potent component to 
address barriers to learning at every school. The policy actions should specify that such 
an enabling or learning support component is to be pursued as a primary and essential 
facet of effective schools and in ways that complement, overlap, and fully integrate with 
initiatives to improve instruction and promote healthy development. 

Guidelines accompanying policy actions for building a comprehensive component 
should cover how to: 

(a) phase-in development of the component at every school by building on what 
exists and incorporating best practices into a programmatic approach; 

(Such an approach is designed to [1] enhance classroom based efforts to 
enable learning - including re-engaging students who have become 
disengaged from classroom learning and promoting healthy development, [2] 
support transitions, [3] increase home involvement in schooling, [4] respond 
to and prevent crises, [5] outreach to develop greater community involvement 
and support, and [6] provide prescribed student and family assistance.) 

(b) expand standards and accountability indicators for school learning 
supports to ensure this component is fully integrated with the instructional 
component and pursued with equal effort in policy and practice; (This 
includes standards and indices related to enabling learning by increasing 
attendance, reducing tardiness, reducing problem behaviors, lessening 
suspension and dropout rates, abating the large number of inappropriate 
referrals for special education, and so forth. It also encompasses expanded 
standards and accountability related to the goals for increasing personal and 
social functioning, such as enhancing civility, teaching safe and healthy 
behavior, and character education.) 

(c) restructure at every school and district-wide in ways that 

redefine administrative roles and functions to ensure there is dedicated 
and authorized administrative leadership; 

reframe the roles and functions of pupil services persormel and other 
student support staff in keeping with the functions that are required to 
develop the component; 

(cont.) 
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Recommendation #1 -- Guidelines (cont.) 



redesign school infrastructures to (a) enable the work at each school site 
and (b) establish formal connections among feeder pattern schools to 
ensure each supports each other’s efforts and achieves economies of 
scale; 

redesign the central office, county, and state-level infrastructures so 
they support the efforts at each school and promote economies of scale; 

establish a mechanism (e.g., a team) at every school, for each feeder 
pattern, and district-wide that plans, implements, and evaluates how 
resources are used to build the component’s capacity; 

build the capacity of administrators and staff to ensure capability to 
facilitate, guide, and support the systemic changes related to initiating, 
developing, and sustaining such a component at every school; 

broaden accountability at every school and district-wide, assuring that 
specific measures are (a) consonant with expanded standards and 
accountability indicators and (b) yield data to evaluate the relationship 
between student support and academic achievement and enable cost- 
benefit analyses. 

(d) weave resources into a cohesive and integrated continuum of 

interventions over time. Specifically, school and district staff responsible 
for the component should be mandated to collaborate with families and 
community stakeholders to evolve systems to 1) promote healthy 
development, 2) prevent problems, 3) intervene early to address problems as 
soon after onset as feasible, and 4) assist those with chronic and severe 
problems. 
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Exhibit 2 

Recommendation #2 

Amass and expand the research-base for building such a learning 
support component and establish the evaluation processes for 
demonstrating the component’s long-term impact on academic 
achievement. 

Given the need to build on an evolving research based and given the demand by 
decision makers for data showing that student support activity improves student 
achievement, it is recommended that a large scale initiative be developed to address 
these matters. 



Guidelines for such an initiative should specify that it is to 

clarify the need for learning supports and delineate frameworks that can 
guide development of a cohesive approach for addressing such needs; 
(Specific attention should be paid to the need to close the achievement gap, 
the promise to leave no child behind, and the necessity of addressing barriers 
to learning.) 

use the delineated frameworks to amass and extrapolate from existing data 
the current research-base for the component and for specific programs and 
services; 

provide a guide for districts as they refine their information management 
systems; the guide should delineate the broad base of data essential for 
evaluation and accountability of learning supports and ensure the data can be 
disaggregated appropriately; 

evaluate learning support activity by contrasting a sample of districts using 
traditional approaches with those pursuing new directions; 

describe and analyze models for new directions and document best practices. 

To ensure the work is done in ways that mobilize the field, local, state, and national 
support would be invaluable. For example, the U.S. Department of Education could 
expand the work of its regional centers to encompass this initiative. State education 
agencies can encourage districts to play a role by expanding the accountability 
framework for schools and encouraging use of initial findings mainly for formative 
evaluation purposes until a comprehensive learning support component is in place. 
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Getting From 
Here to There 



*3chools are a classic example of institutions with strong cultures 
where systemic changes are best initiated through a confluence of 
top-down, bottom-up, and middle management and peer efforts. 
Strategies for influencing the actions of the many stakeholders and 
interested parties should be guided by an appreciation of three 
phases of systemic change: 



(2) creating readiness for change 



(3) initiating and phasing in infrastructure, operational, and 
programmatic changes 



(4) maintaining and evolving changes. 

With respect to comprehensive new directions, the field is in 
phase 1. In this phase, the first step involves increasing awareness 
of need, building consensus, and expanding the base of leadership. 
The national Summit was designed with this first step in mind. As 
a next step, this report will be widely disseminated. All who 
receive this document, of course, are encouraged to copy and send 
it to superintendents, principals, school board members, and any 
other interested and concerned parties. 



Over the coming year, the Center will organize three regional 
summits and promote state- wide summits. These will be designed 
to encourage advocacy for and initiation of new directions and will 
build a leadership network. The focus will also be on delineating 
specific action steps for participants related to getting from here 
to there. 



At an appropriate time, we will invite the leadership network to 
join with us in organizing a national summit on student support for 
policy makers. 

The Center will continue to identify and showcase efforts to move 
in new directions. In addition, we will enlist other centers, 
associations, journals, and various media to do the same. 

We also will pursue opportunities for encouraging funding sources 
with respect to the above recommendation on amassing and 
expanding the research base. And, we will ask those with whom we 
network to do so as well. 



At the same time, the Center and the growing leadership network 
will provide technical assistance and training for and foster mutual 
support among localities and states moving in new directions. This 
will allow for sharing of effective practices, lessons learned, and 
data on progress. A listserv will be established as one direct 
linking mechanism. Other sharing will be done through websites 
and various conferencing formats. 
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Some Strategic Steps You Can Take Now 

Are you 

a student support professional? 
a school or district administrator? 
a regular or special education teacher? 
a community partner/provider cormected with schools? 
a policy maker? 

a state or federal department representative? 
a regional or national organization representative? 
an advocate? 
a parent? student? citizen? 

If so, this Turning Point Initiative needs your involvement in moving the field of 
student support in new directions. 

Here are some things you can do: 

(1) Speak out and advocate 

>share this Report with others who are in a position to effect systemic changes 
>let us know who else to send it to 

>tell us who else should be informed about upcoming Regional/State Summits 
>tell others about the new directions highlighted in the Report. 

(2) Sign-up for the listserv that will become a linking mechanism for those who want to take 
a leadership role in moving the field of student support in new directions. 

(3) Share information with others (directly and/or through us) 

>about effective practices, lessons learned, and data on progress 
>about the costs of continuing to do business as usual 
>about upcoming Regional and State Summits. 

(4) Send in your ideas 

>about enlisting other centers, associations, journals, and various media to 
showcase efforts to move in new directions 
>about roles you and others can play in advancing this initiative 
>about how to kick-start some activity related to the Summit recommendation on 
amassing and expanding the research base 
>about who should be invited to a national Summit for Policy makers. 

(5) Use every window of opportunity to be a catalyst for fundamental systemic changes 
that can enhance the effectiveness of student supports. 

Remember: If we truly mean to leave no child behind, it wiU take enlightened people at each level 
to end the status quo. And, it will take committed people, working together, to estabhsh and fully 
integrate comprehensive, multifaceted, and cohesive learning support systems into every school 
improvement initiative. 
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Coda 

Making the Case: Why Are Learning Supports Essentiai? 

It is not enough to say that all children can learn or that no child will be left behind. As 
the new (2002) mission statement of the Council for Chief State School Officers 
(CCSSO) clearly recognizes, the work involves “achieving the vision of an American 
education system that enables all children to succeed in school, work, and life” 
(emphasis added). Or as the Carnegie Task Force on Education stresses: “School systems 
are not responsible for meeting every need of their students. But, when the need directly 
affects learning, the school must meet the challenge.” 

To meet the challenge and enable all children to succeed in school, work, and life, 
requires (1) enhancing what schools do to improve instruction and strengthening how 
they use the resources they deploy for providing student supports and (2) weaving in 
community resources to strengthen programs and fill gaps. 

>To ensure no child is left behind, every school and community need to work 
together to enhance efforts designed to increase the number of students who 
arrive each day ready and able to learn what the teacher has planned to teach. 

>This involves helping significant numbers of students and their families 
overcome barriers to development and learning (including proactive steps to 
promote healthy development). 

>Most barriers to learning arise from risk factors related to neighborhood, 
family, and peers. Many of these external barriers (along with those intrinsic to 
individual students) can and must be addressed by schools and communities so 
that youngsters have an equal opportunity to succeed at school. 

>School districts usually have resources - people and programs - in place to 
help address barriers and enhance student readiness for learning each day. 
Communities also have relevant resources. 

>At school sites, existing school-owned student support resources and 
community services that are linked to the school often are used in an ad hoc, 
fragmented, and marginalized way, and as a result, their impact is too limited 
and is not cost-effective. 

>Reframing and restructuring the way in which these resources are used at a 
school site and then working with the school feeder patterns to create networks 
for effectively addressing barriers to learning is essential to enhancing impact 
and cost-effectiveness. 



Frameworks for pulling together these resources at schools (and for working with 
community resources) are outlined in the concept paper that precedes the Summit 
highlights and recommendations. 
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Appendix A 



Framing a School’s Student Support Component for Addressing Barriers to Learning: 

Major Examples of Activity in Each of the 6 Curriculum Areas of an Enabling Component 

Pioneer initiatives around the country are demonstrating the need to rethink how schools and communities 
can meet the challenge of addressing persistent barriers to students learning and to healthy development. 
These initiatives are underscoring that (a) current reforms are based on an inadequate two component 
model for restmcturing schools and (b) movement to a three component model is necessary if schools are 
to benefit all young people appropriately. They recognize that to enable teachers to teach effectively, there 
must not only be effective instmction and well-managed schools, but barriers must be handled in a 
comprehensive way. 

The three component model calls for elevating efforts to address barriers to development, learning, and 
teaching to the level of one of three fundamental and essential facets of education reform. We call this third 
component an Enabling Component All three components are seen as essential, complementary, and 
overlapping. The concept of an Enabling Component is formulated around the proposition &at a 
comprehensive, multifaceted, integrated continuum of enabling activity is essential in addressing the needs 
of youngsters who encounter barriers that interfere with their benefitting satisfactorily fi'om instmction. 

In establishing such a third component, some schools and education agencies around the country have 
labeled it a “Learning Supports” component or a “Supportive Learning Environmenf ’ component or a 
“Comprehensive Student Support System”. By calling for reforms that fully integrate a focus on addressing 
barriers to student learning, &e notion of a third component (whatever it is called) provides a unifying 
concept for responding to a wide range of factors interfering with young people’s learning and performance. 
And, the concept calls on reformers to expand the current emphasis on improving instmction and school 
management to include a comprehensive component for addressing barriers to learning and to ensure it is 
well integrated with the other two components. 

Operationalizing an enabling component requires (a) formulating a delimited fiamework of basic program 
areas and then (b) creating an infi^tmcture to restmcture and enhance existing resources. 

Based on an extensive analysis of activity schools use to address barriers to learning, we cluster enabling 
activity into six interrelated areas. Examples for each are offered on the following pages.' 



A well-designed and supported infrastructure is needed to establish, maintain, and evolve this type of 
comprehensive approach to addressing barriers to student learning. Such an infi’astmcture includes 
mechanisms for coordinating among enabling activity, for enhancing resources by developing direct linkages 
between school and community programs, for moving toward increased integration of school and 
community resources, and for integrating the developmental/instmctional, enabling, and management 
components. It also includes refi~aming the roles of education support personnel.^ 



' A set of surveys covering the six areas is available fi-om the Center for Mental Health in 
Schools at UCLA (download at http://smhp.psych.ucla.edu). These can be used as part of a school’s self- 
study or quality review processes to map what a school has and what it needs to address barriers to 
learning in a multifaceted and comprehensive manner. 

^ Documents describing infi'astmcture mechanisms and new roles for support staff also are 
available fi'om the Center for Mental Health in Schools at UCLA and can be downloaded fi-om the 
website. 



Table A 






“Curriculum” Areas for an Enabling Component 

(1) Enhancing teacher capacity for addressing problems and for fostering social, 
emotional, intellectual and behavioral development. When a classroom teacher encounters 
difficulty in working with a youngster, the first step is to see whether there are ways to address 
the problem within the classroom and perhaps wiA added home involvement. It is essential to 
equip teachers to respond to garden variety learning, behavior, and emotional problems using 
more than social control strategies for classroom management. Teachers must be helped to learn 
many ways to enable the learning of such students, and schools must develop school-wide 
approaches to assist teachers in doing this fundamental work. The literature offers many relevant 
practices. A few prominent examples are: prereferral intervention efforts, tutoring (e.g., one-to- 
one or small group instmction), enhancing protective factors, and assets building (including use 
of curriculum-based approaches to promoting social emotional development). Outcome data 
related to such matters indicate that they do make a difference. 

(2) Enhancing school capacity to handle the variety of transition concerns confronting 
students and their families. It has taken a long time for schools to face up to the importance 
of establishing transition programs. In recent years a beginning has been made. Transition 
programs are an essential facet of reducing levels of alienation and increasing levels of positive 
attitudes toward and involvement at school and learning activity. Thus, schools must plan, 
develop, and maintain a focus on transition concerns confronting students and their families. 
Examples of relevant practices are readiness to learn programs, before, during, and after school 
programs to enrich learning and provide safe recreation, articulation programs (for each new 
step in formal education, vocational and college counseling, support in moving to and from 
special education, support in moving to post school living and work), welcoming and social 
support programs, to and from special education programs, and school-to-career programs. 
Enabling successful transitions has made a significant difference in how motivationally ready and 
able students are to benefit from schooling. 



(3) Responding to, minimizing impact of, and preventing crises. The need for crisis 
response and prevention is constant in many schools. Such efforts ensure assistance is provided 
when emergencies arise and follow-up care is provided when necessary and appropriate so that 
students are able to resume learning without undue delays. Prevention activity stresses aeation 
of a safe and productive environment and the development of student and family attitudes about 
and capacities for dealing with violence and other threats to safety. Examples of school efforts 
include (1) systems and programs for emergency/crisis response at a site, throughout a 
complex/family of schools, and community-wide (including a program to ensure follow-up care) 
and (2) prevention programs for school and community to address safety and violence 
reduction, child abuse and suicide prevention, and so forth. Examples of relevant practices are 
establishment of a crisis team to ensure crisis response and aftermath interventions are planned 
and implemented, school environment changes and safety strategies, and curriculum approaches 
to preventing crisis events (violence, suicide, and physical/ sexual abuse prevention). Current 
trends stress school- and community-wide prevention programs. 



(cont.) 






Table A (cont). “Curriculum” Areas for an Enabling Component 

(4) Enhancing home involvement. In recent years, the trend has been to expand the nature and scope 
of the school’s focus on enhancing home involvement. Intervention practices encompass efforts to (1) 
address specific learning and support needs of adults in the home (e.g., classes to enhance literacy, job 
skills, ESL, mutual support groups), (2) help those in the home meet their basic obligations to their 
children, (3) improve systems to communicate about matters essential to student and family, (4) enhance 
the home-school connection and sense of community, (5) enhance participation in making decisions that 
are essential to the student, (6) enhance home support related to the student’s basic learning and 
development, (7) mobilize those at home to problem solve related to student needs, and (8) elicit help 
(support, collaborations, and partnerships) fi-om those at home with respect to meeting classroom, 
school, and community needs. The context for some of this activity may be a parent center (which may 
be part of the Family and Community Service Center FaciUty if one has been estabUshed at the site). 

(5) Outreaching to the community to build linkages and collaborations. The aim of outreach to 
toe community is to develop greater involvement in schooling and ertoance support for efforts to enable 
learning. Outreach may be made to (a) pubUc and private community agencies, colleges, organizations, 
and facilities, (b) businesses and professional organizations and groups, and (c) volunteer service 
programs, organizations and clubs. Efforts in this area might include 1) programs to recmit and enhance 
community involvement and support (e.g., linkages and integration with community health and social 
services; cadres of volunteers, mentors, and others with special expertise and resources; local 
businesses to adopt-a-school and provide resources, awards, incentives, and jobs; formal partnership 
arrangements), 2) systems and programs specifically designed to train, screen, and maintain volunteers 
(e.g., parents, college students, senior citizens, peer and cross-age tutors/counselors, and professionals- 
in-training to provide direct help for staff and students-especially targeted students), 3) outreach 
programs to hard-to-involve students and families (those who don’t come to school regularly— including 
truants and dropouts), and 4) programs to ertoance community-school connections and sense of 
community (e.g., orientations, open houses, performances and cultural and sports events, festivals and 
celebrations, workshops and fairs). A Family and Community Service Center FaciUty might be a context 
for some of this activity. (Note; When there is an emphasis on bringing community services to school 
sites, care must be taken to avoid creating a new form of fingmentation where community and school 
professionals engage in a form of parallel play at school sites.) 

(6) Providing special assistance for students and families. Some problems cannot be handled 
without a few special interventions; thus toe need for student and family assistance. The emphasis is on 
providing special services in a personalized way to assist with a broad range of needs. School-owned,- 
based, and -linked interventions clearly provide better access for many youngsters and their families. 
Moreover, as a result of initiatives that enhance school-owned support programs and those fostering 
school-linked services and school-community partnerships (e.g., full service schools, family resource 
centers, etc.), more schools have more to offer in toe way of student and family assistance. In current 
practice, available social, physical and mental health programs in toe school and community are used. 
Special attention is paid to ertoancing systems for prereferral intervention, triage, case and resource 
management, direct services to meet immediate needs, and referral for special services and special 
education resources and placements as appropriate. A growing body of data indicates the current 
contribution and future promise of work in this area. 
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Appendix B 

ADDRESSING BARRIERS TO STUDENT LEARNING & PROMOTING 
HEALTHY DEVELOPMENT: A USABLE RESEARCH-BASE 

/As schools evolve their improvement plans in keeping with 
higher standards and expectations and increased account- 
ability, most planners recognize they must include a 
comprehensive focus on addressing barriers to student learning 
and promoting healthy development. This awareness finds 
support in an extensive body of literature. It is illustrated by a 
growing volume of research on the value of schools, families, 
and communities working together to provide supportive 
programs and services that enable students to learn and 
teachers to teach. Findings include improved school 
attendance, fewer behavior problems, improved inter-personal 
skills, enhanced achievement, and increased bonding at school 
and at home.^^ 

Given the promising findings, state and local education agencies 
all over the country are delineating ways to enhance social, 
emotional, and behavioral performance as an essential facet of 
improving academic performance. Among the many initiatives 
underway is Success4^‘^ spearheaded by the Iowa State 
Department of Education. That department recently asked our 
Center to identify for policy makers research clarifying the 
importance of and bases for such initiatives. The following is 
what we provided. 

About the Research Base 

At the outset, we note that research on comprehensive 
approaches for addressing barriers to learning is still in its 
infancy. There are, of course, many “natural” experiments 
underscoring the promise of ensuring all youngsters access to a 
comprehensive, multifaceted continuum of interventions. These 
natural experiments are playing out in every school and 
neighborhood where families are affluent enough to purchase 
the additional programs and services they feel will maximize 
their youngsters' well-being. It is obvious that those who can 
afford such interventions understand their value. And, not 
surprisingly, most indicators of well-being, including higher 
achievement test scores, are correlated with socio-economic 
status. Available data underscore societal inequities that can be 
remedied through public financing for comprehensive programs 
and services. 

Most formal studies have focused on specific interventions. 

This literature reports positive outcomes (for school and 
society) associated with a wide range of interventions. Because 
of the fragmented nature of available research, the 



School systems are not 
responsible for meeting 
every need of their 
students. 

But when the need directly 
affects learning, the 
school must meet the 
challenge. 

Carnegie Council 
Task Force (1989) 
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findings are best appreciated in terms of the whole 
being greater than the sum of the parts, and 
implications are best derived from the total 
theoretical and empirical picture. When such a broad 
perspective is adopted, schools have a large 
research base to draw upon in addressing barriers to 
learning and enhancing healthy development.^"^ 

The research-base is highlighted below by organizing 
examples into the six areas of concern: (1) 
enhancing classroom teachers’ capacity for 
addressing problems and for fostering social, 
emotional, intellectual and behavioral development, 
(2) enhancing school capacity to handle transition 
concerns confronting students and families, (3) 
responding to, iniiiiinizing impact of, and preventing 
crisis, (4) enhancing home involvement, (5) 
outreachmg to the community to build linkages and 
collaborations, and (6) providing special assistance to 
students and families. 

(1) Enhancing teacher capacity for addressing 
problems and for fostering social, emotional, 
intellectual and behavioral development. When 
a classroom teacher encounters difficulty in working 
with a youngster, the first step is to see whether 
there are ways to address the problem within the 
classroom and perhaps with added home 
involvement. It is essential to equip teachers to 
respond to garden variety learning, behavior, and 
emotional problems using more than social control 
strategies for classroom management. Teachers 
must be helped to learn many ways to enable the 
learning of such students, and schools must develop 
school-wide approaches to assist teachers in doing 
this fundamental work. The literature offers many 
relevant practices. A few prominent examples are: 
prereferral intervention efforts, tutoring (e.g., one-to- 
one or small group instruction), enhancing protective 
factors, and assets building (including use of 
curriculum-based approaches for promoting social 
emotional development). Outcome data related to 
such matters indicate that they do make a 
difference. 

• Many forms of prereferral intervention 
programs have shown success in reducing 
learning and behavior problems and unnecessary 
referrals for special assistance and special 
education. 

• Although only a few tutoring programs have 
been evaluated systematically, available studies 
report positive effects on academic performance 
when tutors are trained and appropriately 
used.^^’^^ 

• And, of course, programs that reduce class 
size are finding increases in academic 
performance and decreases in discipline 
problems.^^’"^^ 



(2) Enhancing school capacity to handle the 
variety of transition concerns confronting 
students and their families. It has taken a long 
time for schools to face up to the importance of 
establishing transition programs. In recent years, a 
beginning has been made. Transition programs are 
an essential facet of reducing levels of alienation 
and increasing levels of positive attitudes toward 
and involvement at school and in learning. Thus, 
schools must plan, develop, and maintain a focus 
on the variety of transition concerns confronting 
students and their families. Examples of relevant 
practices are readiness to learn programs, before 
and after school programs to enrich learning and 
provide recreation in a safe environment, 
articulation programs (for each new step in formal 
education, vocational and college counseling, 
support in moving to and from special education), 
welcoming and social support programs, school-to- 
career programs, and programs to support moving 
to post school living and work. Interventions to 
enable successful transitions have made a 
significant difference in how motivationally ready 
and able students are to benefit from schooling. 

For instance: 

• Available evidence supports the positive 
impact of early childhood programs in 
preparing young children for school. The 
programs are associated with increases in 
academic performance and may even 
contribute to decreases in discipline problems 
in later school years."^"^ "^^ 

• There is enough evidence that before- and 
after-school programs keep kids safe and 
steer them away from crime, and some 
evidence suggesting such programs can 
improve academic performance.^®"^^ 

• Evaluations show that well-conceived and 
implemented articulation programs can 
successfully ease students’ transition between 
grades,^"^'^^ and preliminary evidence suggests 
the promise of programs that provide 
welcoming and social support for children 
and families transitioning into a new school.^^* 

58 

• Initial studies of programs for transition in and 
out of special education suggest the 
interventions can enhance students’ attitudes 
about school and self and can improve their 
academic performance.^^‘^‘ 

• Finally, programs providing vocational 
training and career education are having an 
impact in terms of increasing school retention 
and graduation and show promise for 
successfiilly placing students in jobs following 
graduation. 
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(3) Responding to, minimizing impact, and 
preventing crisis. The need for crisis response and 
prevention is constant in many schools. Such efforts 
ensure assistance is provided when emergencies 
arise and follow-up care is provided as necessary 
and appropriate so that students can resume learning 
without undue delays. Prevention activity stresses 
creation of a safe and productive environment and 
the development of student and family attitudes 
about and capacities for dealing with violence and 
other threats to safety. Examples of school efforts 
include (1) systems and programs for 
emergency/crisis response at a site, throughout a 
complex/family of schools, and community-wide 
(including a program to ensure follow-up care) and 
(2) prevention programs for school and community 
to address school safety and violence reduction, child 
abuse and suicide prevention, and so forth. Examples 
of relevant practices are establishment of a crisis 
team to ensure crisis response and aftermath 
interventions are planned and implemented, school 
environment changes and safety strategies, 
curriculum approaches to preventing cnsis events 
(violence, suicide, and physical/ sexual abuse 
prevention). Current trends are stressing school- and 
community-wide prevention pro-grams. Most 
research in this area focuses on 

• programs designed to ensure a safe and 
disciplined school environment as a key to 
deterring violence and reducing injury 

• violence prevention and resiliency 
curriculum designed to teach children anger 
management, problem-solving skills, social 
skills, and conflict resolution. 

In both instances, the evidence supports a variety of 
practices that help reduce injuries and violent 
incidents in schools.^*^'®^ 

(4) Enhancing home involvement. In recent 
years, the trend has been to expand the nature and 
scope of the school’s focus on enhancing home 
involvement. Intervention practices encompass 
efforts to (a) address specific learning and support 
needs of adults in the home (e.g., classes to erdiance 
literacy. Job skills, ESL, mutual support groups), (b) 
help those in the home meet basic obligations to the 
student, (c) improve systems to communicate about 
matters essential to student and family, (d) 
strengthen the home-school connection and sense of 
community, (e) enhance participation in making 
decisions essential to the student’s well-being, (f) 
enhance home support related to the student’s basic 
learning and development, (g) mobilize those at home 
to problem solve related to student needs, and (h) 
elicit help (support, collaborations, and partnerships) 
from the home with respect to meeting classroom, 
school, and community needs. The context for some 
of this activity may be a parent center (which may 



be part of the Family and Community Service 
Center Facility if one has been established at the 
site). A few examples illustrate the growing 
research-base for expanded home involvement. 

• Adult education is a proven commodity in 
general and is beginning to be studied in 
terms of its impact on home involvement in 
schooling and on the behavior and 
achievement of youngsters in the family. 

For example, evaluations of adult education 
in the form of family literacy are reporting 
highly positive outcomes with respect to 
preschool children, and a summary of 
findings on family literacy reports highly 
positive trends into the elementary 
grades.®^ 

• Similarly, evaluations of parent education 
classes mdicate the promise of such 
programs with respect to improving parent 
attitudes, skills, and problem solving 
abilities; parent-child communication; and in 
some instances the child’s school 
achievement.®’^'^® Data also suggest an 
impact on reducing children’s negative 
behavior.^ 

• More broadly, programs to mobilize the 
home in addressing students ' basic 
needs effect a range of behaviors and 
academic performance.’®® 

(5) Outreaching to the community to build 
linkages and collaborations. The aim of 
outreach to the community is to develop greater 
involvement in schooling and enhance support for 
efforts to enable learning. Outreach may be made 
to (a) public and private community agencies, 
colleges, organizations, and facilities, (b) 
businesses and professional organizations and 
groups, and (c) volunteer service programs, 
organizations and clubs. Efforts in this area might 
include 1) programs to recruit and enhance 
community involvement and support (e.g., linkages 
and integration with community health and social 
services; cadres of volunteers, mentors, and 
individuals with special expertise and resources; 
local businesses to adopt-a-school and provide 
resources, awards, incentives, and Jobs; formal 
partnership arrangements), 2) systems and 
programs specifically designed to train, screen, and 
maintain volunteers (e.g., parents, college students, 
senior citizens, peer and cross-age 
tutors/counselors, and professionals-in-training to 
provide direct help for staff and students- 
especially targeted students), 3) outreach 
programs to hard-to-involve students and families 
(those who don’t come to school regularly - 
including truants and dropouts), and 4) programs to 
enhance community-school connections and sense 



of community (e.g., orientations, open houses, 
performances and cultural and sports events, 
festivals and celebrations, workshops and fairs). A 
Family and Community Service Center Facility might 
be a context for some of this activity. 

(Note: When there is an emphasis on bringing 
community services to school sites, care must be 
taken to avoid creating a new form of fragmentation 
where community and school professionals engage 
in a form of parallel play at school sites.) 

The research-base for involving the community is 
growing. 

• A popular example are the various 
mentoring and volunteer programs. 
Available data support their value for both 
students and those from the community who 
offer to provide such supports. Student 
outcomes include positive changes in 
attitudes, behavior, and academic 
performance (including improved school 
attendance, reduced substance abuse, less 
school failure, improved grades).*®*'*®^ 

• Another example are the efforts to outreach 
to the community to develop school- 
community collaborations. A reasonable 
inference from available data is that school- 
community collaborations can be successful 
and cost-effective over the long-run. 

They not only improve access to services, 
they seem to encourage schools to open their 
doors in ways that enhance recreational, 
enrichment, and remedial opportunities and 
family involvement. A few have 
encompassed concerns for economic 
development and have demonstrated the 
ability to increase job opportunities for young 
people. 

(6) Providing special assistance for students 
and families. Some problems cannot be handled 
without a few special interventions; thus the need 



for student and family assistance. The emphasis is 
on providing special services in a personalized way 
to assist with a broad-range of needs. School- 
owned, based, and linked interventions clearly 
provide better access for many youngsters and 
their families. Moreover, as a result of initiatives 
that enhance school-owned support programs and 
those fostering school-linked services and school- 
community partnerships (e.g., full services schools, 
family resource centers, etc,), more schools have 
more to offer in the way of student and family 
assistance. In current practice, available social, 
physical and mental health programs in the school 
and community are used. Special attention is paid 
to enhancing systems for prereferral intervention, 
triage, case and resource management, direct 
services to meet immediate needs, and referral for 
special services and special education resources 
and placements as appropriate. A growing body of 
data indicates the current contribution and future 
promise of work in this area. For example: 

• The more comprehensive approaches not 
only report results related to ameliorating 
health and psychosocial problems, they are 
beginning to report a range of academic 
improvements (e.g., increased attendance, 
improved grades, improved achievement, 
promotion to the next grade, reduced 
suspensions and expulsions, fewer dropouts, 
increased graduation rates). ‘ ‘ 

• A rapidly increasing number of targeted 
interventions are reporting positive results 
related to the specific problems addressed 
(e.g., reduced behavior, emotional, and 
learning problems, enhanced positive social- 
emotional functioning, reduced sexual activity, 
lower rates of unnecessary referral to special 
education, fewer visits to hospital emergency 
rooms, and fewer hospitalizations).'^’"*^^ 



Concluding Comments 

Taken as a whole, the research-base for initiatives to pursue a comprehensive focus on addressing 
barriers to student learning and promoting healthy development indicates a range of activity that can 
enable students to learn and teachers to teach. The findings also underscore that addressing major 
psychosocial problems one at a time is unwise because the problems are interrelated and require 
multifaceted and cohesive solutions. In all, the literature both provides models for content of such 
activity and also stresses the importance of coalescing such activity into a comprehensive, 
multifaceted approach. 
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Health/Mental Health Services 

Albuquerque Public Schools 

1 20 Woodland NW, Stronghurst Complex 

Albuquerque, NM 87107 

Phone: (505) 342-7264, Fax: (505) 342-7267 

Email: pedraza@aps.edu 

Judy Price, Administrator, 

Special Services (Health Services) 

Vancouver School District 

2901 FalkRd 

Vancouver, WA 98661 

Phone: ^60) 313-1252, Fax: (360) 313-1251 

Email: Jprice@vansd.org 

Marcia Riggers, Assistant Superintendent 

Student Support and Operations 

Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 

600 Washington St SE 

Olympia, WA 98504-7200 

Phone: (360) 725-6175, Fax: (360) 664-3575 

Email: MRiggers@ospi.wednet.edu 

Judy Robinson, Executive Director 

National Association of School Nurses 

1416 Park Street, Suite A 

Castle Rock, CO 80104 

Phone: (303) 663-2329, Fax: (303) 663-0403 

Email: jrobinson@nasn.org 



Jim Rothblatt, Assistant Superintendent 
Desert Sands Unified School District 
47-950 Dune Palms Rd. 

La Quinta CA 92253 

Phone: (760) 777-4200, Fax: (760) 771-8505 
Email: jimro@surf.dsusd.kl 2.ca.us 

Lonnie Rowell, Associate Professor and Director 

Counseling Program, University of San Diego 

5998 Alcala Park 

San Diego, CA 92110-2492 

Phone: (619) 260-4212, Fax: (619) 260-6826 

Email: lrowell@sandiego.edu 

Richard Russell, Director of Student Support Services 
Whittier Union High School District 
9401 S. Painter Ave. 

Whittier, CA 90605 

Phone: (562) 698-8121 xl 180, Fax: (562) 693-4136 
Email: rich.russell@wuhsd.kl2.ca.us 

Neil Rufino, Interim Superintendent, 

San Jose Best - City of San Jose 
4 North 2nd St. 

San Jose, CA 95116 

Phone: (408) 277-4693, Fax: (408) 287-4510 
Email: neil.rufino@ci.sj.ca.us 

Sarah Sanchez, Coordinator, Leave No Child Behind 
Initiatives 

Richland School Dist. Two 
6831 Brookfield Road 
Columbia, SC 29206 

Phone: (803) 738-3252, Fax: (803) 738-3277 
Email: ssanchez@richland2.org 

E. Joseph Schneider, Deputy Executive Director* 

Association of School Administrators 

1801 North Moore Street 

Arlington, VA 22209-1813 

Phone: (703) 875-0771, Fax: (703) 528-2146 

Email: jschneider@aasa.org 

Mary View Schneider, Director, School Readiness 

UCLA Center for Healthier Children Families & Comm. 

UCLA Rehabilitation Center, Rm 25-46 

10945 Le Conte Ave. Box 956939 

Los Angeles, CA 90095-6939 

Phone: (310) 825-8042, Fax: (310) 206-3180 

Bonnie B. Shannon, Field Coordinator 
Psychological Services 
District K, LAUSD 
1208 Magnolia Ave. 

Gardena, CA 90247 

Phone: (310) 354-3456, Fax: (310) 225-6928 
Email: bshannon@lausd.kl2.ca.us 




* Indicates last minute schedule conflict that precluded attendance 
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Michael Shaw, Director, Student & Family Services 
Hacienda La Puente Unified School District 
Student Services Center 
455 N. Glendora Ave, 

La Puente, CA 91744 

Phone: (626) 933-6510, Fax: (626) 855-3599 
Email: mshaw@hlpusd.kl2xa,us 

Regis Shields, Director, * 

School Redesign Initiative 
Providence School District 
797 Westminster St, 

Providence, RI 02903 

Phone: (401)456-9215, Fax: (401)456-9252 

Email: regis,shields@ppsd,org 

Marcel Soriano, Professor* 

California State University, Los Angeles 
5151 State University Drive, KH C 1 065 
Los Angeles, CA 92336 
Phone: (323) 3434255, Fax: (323) 3934252 
Email: msorian@calstatela,edu 

Jane Stoleroff, Coordinator* 

Learning Support Services, MA Dept, of Education 
6 Crawford St, 

Malden, MA 02139 

Phone: (617) 868-5559, Fax: (781) 338-6332 
Email: jstoleroff@attbi.com 

Frederick Streeck, Director Student Support Services 
Dieringer School District 
1320 178th Ave, East 
Sumner, WA 98390 

Phone: (253) 862-2537, Fax: (253) 862-8472 
Email: fstreeck@dieringer,wednet,edu 

Peter Stuhlmiller, School Counselor* 

Washington Middle School 
560 Iverson St, 

Salinas, CA 93901 

Phone: (831) 796-7144, Fax: (831) 796-7105 
Email: stuhlhaus@csxom 



Glenn Tatsuno, Administrator 
Student Support Services Branch 
Hawaii Department of Education 
637 18th Ave., Bldg C, Rm 102 
Honolulu, HI 96816 

Phone: (808)7334400, Fax: (808) 7334841 
Email: glenn_tatsuno@notes,kl2,hi,us 

Linda Taylor, Co-Director 
UCLA Center for Mental Health in Schools 
UCLA - Department of Psychology 
PO Box 51563 

Los Angeles, CA 90095-1563 

Phone: (310) 825-3634, Fax: (310) 206-8716 

Email: ltaylor@ucla,edu 

Forrest Van Camp, Executive Director* 

Leon County School Board 

2757 W. Pensacola Street 

Tallahassee, FL 32304 

Phone: (850) 487-7525, Fax: (850)414-5106 

Email: vancampf@mail,leon,k 1 2,fl,us 

Loretta Whitson, Director 
Student Support Services 
Monrovia Unified School District 
325 East Huntington Dr. 

Monrovia, CA 91016 

Phone: (626) 471-3076, Fax: (626)471-2088 
Email: lwhitson@monrovia,kl2,ca.us 

Bunny Withers, Organization Facilitator* 

LAUSD - Local District I 

611 W. 6th St., 35th Floor 

Los Angeles, CA 90017 

Phone: (213) 599-5812, Fax: (213) 627-5920 

Email: bwithers@lausd,kl2,ca,us 

Linda P, Yater, Executive Manager 
Student Services, Dallas Independent School District 
3700 Ross Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75204 

Phone; (972) 925-5509, Fax: (972) 925-5501 
Email; lyater@dallasisd.org 




*Indicates last minute schedule conflict that precluded attendance 
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Appendix D 

Those Unable to Attend Because of Schedule or Location 



Bob Anderson, Prev. and Interv. 

Department of Student Services 
Denver Public Schools 
900 Grant Street, 2nd Floor 
Denver, CO 80203 
Phone: (303)0764-3550, Fax: 

Email: bob_anderson@dpskl2.org 

Harriet Arvey, Assistant Superintendent 
Support Student Services, Houston ISD 
3830 Richmond 
Houston, TX 77027 

Phone: (713)892-6671, Fax: (713)892-7494 
Email: harvey@houstonisd.org 

Charles Bell, Director 
Student Services 
School District of Lee County 
2523 Market St 
Ft. Myers, FL 33901 

Phone: (941) 337-8342, Fax: (941) 337-8299 
Email: dr.charlesb@lee.kl2.fl.us 

Teri Bell, Director 

Special Services 

Oklahoma City Public Schools 

900 N. Klien, Rm. 304 

Oklahoma City, OK 73106-7036 

Phone: 405/587-0424, Fax: 405/297-6594 

Pamela Blackwell, Coordinator for Student Services 

Howard County Public Schools 

10920 Route 108 

Ellicott City, MD 21042 

Phone: (410)313-6662, Fax: (410)313-6780 

Email: pblackwell@co.howard.kl 2.md.us 

Sharon Boettinger, Supervisor 
Counseling and Student Support 
Frederick County Public Schools 
7516 Hayward Rd 
Frederick, MD 21702 
Phone: (301)644-5220, Fax: (301)644-5246 
Email : sharon. boettinger@fcps .org 

Isaac Bryant, Assistant Commissioner of Education 

New Jersey State Department of Education 

100 River View Plaza 

P.O. Box 502 

Trenton, NJ 08625-0500 

Phone: (609) 292-9899, Fax: 

Email: isaac.bryant@doe. state. nj. us 

Sandra Calliham, Executive Director 
Student Support 

Richland County School district One 
1310 Lyn St. 

Columbia, SC 29204 

Phone: (803) 343-2907, Fax: (803) 343-2908 
Email: scalliham@richlandone.org 



Jean Carlson, Director of Student Support Services 
Sioux City Com. School District 
121 Pierce St. 

Sioux City, LA 51 105 

Phone: (712) 279-6677, Fax: (712) 279-6081 

Everette Carter, Project Director 
Safe Schools/ Healthy Students 
St. Louis Public Schools 
801 N. 11th St. 

St. Louis, MO 63101 

Phone: (314) 345^64, Fax: (314) 345^82 
Email: everette.carter@sirs.org 

Maria Casillas, 

Boyle Heights Learning Collaborative 

1545 Wilshire Blvd. Suite 81 1 

Los Angeles, CA 90017 

Phone: (213) 484-2870 x222. Fax: (213) 484-3845 

Email: mac@familiesinschools.org 

Mary Chambers, Superintendent 
School Board of Alachua County, Florida 
620 E. University Avenue 
Gainesville, FL 32601 

Phone: (352) 955-7880, Fax: (352) 955-7873 
Email: supt@sbac.edu 

Jeane Chapman, Director 
Division of Health and Social Support 
Memphis City Schools 
2597 Avery Ave. 

Memphis, TN 38112 

Phone: (901) 325-5637, Fax: (901) 325-1634 

Fay Clark, Executive Director, SSS/ESE 
Broward County Schools 
600 SE Third Ave. 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33301 

Phone: (954) 768-8964, Fax: (954) 768-8969 

Email: clark_fay@pcsgw.broward.kl2.fl.us 

Diane M. Collier, Associate Superintendent 
Buffalo Public Schools 
701 City Hall 
Buffalo, NY 14202 

Phone: (716) 851-3596, Fax: (756) 851-3834 
Email: dcollier@buffalo.kl2.ny.us 

Jeanne Collins, Director 

Office of Special Services, Burlington School District 
150 Colchester Ave. 

Burlington, VT 05401 

Phone: (802) 869-8456, Fax: (802) 864-8501 

Email: jcollins@bsdut.org 



Sue Curtis, Director of Special Services 

School District of New Richmond 

701 E, 11th St 

New Richmond, WI 54016 

Phone: (715)243-8423, Fax: (715)243-3638 

Email: susanc@newrichmond,k 1 2 , wi .us 

Jill Darling, Student Assistance Programs Director 

Richardson Independent School District 

400 S, Greenville 

Richardson, TX 75081 

Phone: (469) 593-0379, Fax: (469) 593-0383 

Email: jill,darling@risd,org 

Steve Davis, Director of Student Services 

Indiana Department of Education 

151 W, Ohio Street, Room 229 State House 

Indianapolis, IN 46204 

Phone: (317)232-9109, Fax: (317)232-9140 

Email: sdavis@doe,state.in,us 

Joe Dear, Consultant 

California Commission on Teacher Credentialing 
1900 Capitol Ave. 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

Phone: (916) 327-1461, Fax: (916) 327-3165 

Email: jdear@ctcca.gov 

Colette Dollarhide, Associate Professor 

University of Wisconsin 

WH6039 

Whitewater, WI 53190 
Phone:(262)472-1886, Fax: 

Email: dollarhc@uww.edu 

Pia Durkin, Team Leader 

Unified Student Services 

Boston Public Schools 

1216 Dorchester Avenue 

Dorchester, MA 02125 

Phone: (617)635-8599, Fax: (617)635-8014 

Email: pdurkin@bps.boston.kl 2.ma.us 

Lynette Fassbender, Director 
Student Services 
Verona Area School District 
Verona, WI 53593 

Phone: (608) 845^314, Fax: (608) 845^321 
Email: fassbenl@verona.kl2.wi.us 

Betty Fitzpatrick, Former Director 
Health Services 
Jefferson City Schools 
2700 NW 26th St. 

Boca Raton, FL 33434 

Phone: (561) 487-2195, Fax: (561) 425-0681 

Email: bfitzpat7@yahoo.com 

Sue Gamm, 

Office of Specialized Services 
Chicago Public Schools 
125 S. Clark St., 8th FI. 

Chicago, IL 60603 

Phone: (773) 553-1800, Fax: (773) 553-1801 
Email: sgamm@cps.kl2.il. us 



Vincent Giordana, Executive Director 
NYC Department of Education 
110 Livington St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11201 

Phone: (718) 935-3252, Fax: (718) 935-2805 
Email: vbgiorda@nycboe.net 

Deborah Gonzalez 
Executive Director 
Instructional Services 
Puget Sound ESD 
400 SW 152"^ Street 
Seattle, WA 98166 

Phone: (206) 439-6905 x3909. Fax: (206) 439-6915 
Email: dgonzale@psesd.wednet.edu 

Nancy Griffin, Director, Student Services 
Dare County Schools 
PO Box 280 
Manteo, NC 27954 

Phone: (252)473-5841, Fax: (252)473-2263 
Email: nancy.griffin@dare.kl2.nc.us 

Phyllis Hallberg, District Director 
Division of Student Services 
Miami-Dade County Public Schools 
1500 Biscayne Blvd. Suite 341 
Miami, FL 33132 

Phone: (305)995-7324, Fax: (305)995-7336 
Email: phallberg@sbab.dade.kl2.fl.us 

Stephen Harrison, Director 
Pupil Personnel 

Jefferson County Public Schools 
3332 Newburg Rd. 

POBox 34020 

Louisville, KY 40232-2501 

Phone: (502) 485-3338, Fax: (502) 485-641 1 

Email: Sharris2@jefferson.kl2.ky.us 

Vicki Homus, Act 117 Special Projects Coordinator 

Vermont Department of Education 

120 State Street 

Montpelier, VT 05620-2501 

Phone: (802) 828-0557, Fax: (802) 828-0573 

Email: vhomus@doe. state. vt.us 

Tom Houlihan, Executive Director 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
One Massachusetts Ave. NW #700 
Washington, DC 20001-1431 
Phone: (202) 408-5505, Fax: (202) 408-8072 
Email: 

Katie Huenke, Community Partnerships 
Columbus Public Schools 
270 East State St. 

Columbus, OH 43215 

Phone: (614) 365-5663, Fax: (614) 365-6794 
Email: khuenke@columbus.kl2.oh.us 
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Jill Karr, Director of Special Services 
Independence School District 
218 N, Pleasant 

Independence, MO 64050 -2655 
Phone; (816)521-2700, Fax: 

(816)521-2999 

Email : j karr@indep , kl 2 . mo .us 

Pamela Lemerand, Director of Student Services 
Grosse Pointe Schools 
20090 Momingside Dr, 

Grosse Pointe, MI 48236 

Phone: (313)432-3854, Fax: (313)432-3852 

Email: pamela.lemerand@gpschools.org 

Lynn Linde, Branch Chief 
Student Services & Attendance 
Maryland State Department of Education 
200 Baltimore St, 

Baltimore, MD 21201 

Phone: (410) 767-0289, Fax: (410) 333-8148 
Email: llinde@msde. state, md.us 

Gloria Lockley, General Director 
Student Services 
Duval County Public Schools 
1701 Prudential Dr. 

Jacksonville, FL 32207 

Phone: (904) 390-2476, Fax: (904) 390-275 

Email: lockleyg@educationcentral.org 

Carlos A. Martinez, Director 
Guidance Service 

El Paso Independent School District 

6531 Boeing Drive 

El Paso, TX 79925-1086 

Phone: (915) 779^267, Fax: (91 5) 771 - 1 1 3 1 

Email: camartil@episd.org 

James McLaughlin, President 

New Jersey Association of Pupil Services Administration 
P.O. Box 2012 
Westfield, NJ 07091 

Phone: (908) 709-6219, Fax: (908) 272-0391 
Email: mclaughlin@cranfordschool.org 

Jessie Montana, Assistant Commissioner 
Dept, of Children Families & Learning 
1500 Hwy36West 
Roseville, MN 551 13 

Phone: (651) 582-8784, Fax: (651) 582-8727 
Email: 

Gary E. Myrah, Director of Special Services 
Port Washington-Saukville School District 
100 W. Monroe St. 

Port Washington, WI 53074 
Phone: (262) 268- 6079, Fax: 

Email: Gary.Myrah@pwssd.kl2.wi.us 



Paulette Obrecht, Director of Pupil services 
Nazareth Area School District 
One Education Plaza 
Nazareth, PA 1 8064 

Phone: (610) 759-1 170 ext. 1 104, Fax: (610) 759-8907 
Email: pobrecht@nazarethasd.org 

Mary Parks, Director of Student Services 

Hall County School System 

71 1 Green St 

Gainesville, GA 30501 

Phone: (770)534-1080, Fax: (770)535-7404 

Email: mary.parks@hallco.org 

Mike Parks, Director Pupil Personnel Services 
San Juan USD 

7200 Fair Oaks Boulevard, Suite 101 
P.O. Box 477 

Carmichael, CA 95609-0477 

Phone: 916/971-7220, Fax; 916/971-7767 

Email; mparks@sanjuan.edu 

Diane E. Powell, Director, Student Intervention 

DC Public Schools 

825 N Capitol St., NE 

Washington, DC 20002 

Phone: (202) 442-5101, Fax: (202) 442-5523 

Email: diane.powell@kl2.dc.us 

Halle Ricketts, School Social Worker 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
501 Irving Ave.N. 

Minneapolis, MN 55405 
Phone: 612/668-2692, Fax: 

Email: HR9950@msn.com 

Marjorie Robbins, Director of Pupil Personnel Services 

Community School District Two 

NYC Board of Education 

333 7th Ave, 7th Floor 

New York, NY 10016 

Phone: (212)330-9404, Fax: (212)330-9482 

Email; mrobbin@nycboe.net 

Lane Roosa, Director 
Psychological Services 
Broward County Public Schools 
600 Southeast 3rd Ave. 

Fort Lauderdale, FL 33301 

Phone: 954-767-7682, Fax: 954-765-6751 

Email: 

Abelardo Saavedra, Executive Deputy Superintendent 
Houston Indenpendent School District 
3830 Richmond Ave. 

Houston, TX 77027 

Phone; (713) 892-6800, Fax: (713) 961-5087 
Email: asaavedr@houstonisd.org 

Margaret Sandberg, Executive Director 

Community Services and Grants Management 

2013 W. Third Street, Room 140 

Dayton, Ohio 45417-2539 

Phone: (937) 542-3244, Fax: (937) 542-3210 

Email: msandber@dps.kl2. oh. us 




♦Indicates last minute schedule conflict that precluded attendance 
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Yvette Santiago, Manager Student Services 
Christian School District 
83 E. Main St 
Newark, DE 19808 

Phone: (302^54-2547, Fax: (302)454-2005 
Email: santiagoy@christina.kl 2.de.us 

Cindy Shevlin-Woodcock, Special Ed Program Consultant 
MN Department of Children, Families & Learning 
1500 Highway 36W 
Roseville, MN 551 13 

Phone: (651) 582-8656, Fax: (651) 582-8729 
Email: cindy.shelvin-woodcock@state.mn.us 

Kenneth Simington, Director of Student Services 
Winston-Salem/Forsyth County Schools 
1605 Miller St. 

Winston-Salem, NC 27103 
Phone: (336) 727-2912, Fax: 

Email: ksimingt@wsfcs.kl2.nc.us 

Mary Simmons, Director of School Counseling Services 

TN Department of Education 

7 1 0 James Robertson Parkway 

Nashville, TN 37243-0375 

Phone: (615) 532-6270, Fax: (615) 532-8536 

Email: mary.simmons@state.tn.us 

Sue Todey, Director, Student Services 
Green Bay Area Public Schools 
200 S. Broadway 
Greenbay, W1 54303 

Phone: (920)448-2184, Fax: (920)448-3562 
Email: stodey@greenbay.kl2.wi.us 

Flora Turner, Specialized Services Officer 
School District of Philadelphia 
JFK Center 
734 Schuylkill Ave. 

Philadelphia, PA 19146 

Phone: (215) 875-2155, Fax: (215) 875-2159 

Email: flumer@phila.kl2.pa.us 

Charlene Vega, Pupil Support Services Officer 
Chicago Public Schools 
125 S. Clark, 8th Floor 
Chicago, IL 60603 

Phone: (773) 553-1880, Fax: (773) 553-1881 

Jon Walek, Director, Pupil Services 

Consolidated School District of New Britain 

272 Main Street 

New Britain, CT 06050-1060 

Phone: (860) 827-2234, Fax: (860) 827-2273 

Janice West, Assistant Support Pupil Services 
Dayton Public Schools 
2013 W. Third St. 

Dayton, OH 45417 

Phone: (937) 542-3301, Fax: (937) 542-3433 
Email: jwest@dps.kl 2.oh.us 



Douglas White, Assistant Director 

Prevention and Wellness Team 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 

P.O.Box 7841 

Madison, WI 53707-7841 

Phone: (608) 266-5198, Fax: (608) 267-3746 

Email: WHITEDR@mail. state. wi. us 

Edwin Whitfield, Associate Director 

Office of Supportive Learning Environments 

Ohio Department of Education 

25 S. Front St. MS 209 

Columbus, OH 43215-4183 

Phone: (614)466-4590, Fax: (614)995-7544 

Email: ed.whitfield@ode. state. oh.us 

James B. Wingo, Executive director 
Cleveland Municipal School district 
1440 Lakeside Avenue 
Cleveland, OH 441 14 

Phone: (216) 592-7401, Fax: (216) 592-7404 

Susan Wong, Executive Director 
Pupil Services Dept. 

San Francisco USD 

555 Portola Drive 

San Francisco, CA 94131 

Phone: (415)695-5543, Fax: (415)695-5565 

Email: swong@muse.sfusd.edu 

Phyllis Worrell, Director, Student Services 
Jauguier County Public Schools 
430 E. Shirley Ave., B-9 
Warrenton, VA 20186 

Phone: (540)428-1 120 ext. 1077, Fax: (540)6146 
Email: pworrell@fcpsl.org 

Robert Wortman, Director 
Tucson Unified School District 
School Improvement 
1010 E. 10th St. 

Tucson, AZ 86719 

Phone: 520/225-6000, Fax: 520/225-6191 
Email: robert.wortman@tusd.kl2.az.us 

Susan Zelman, Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Ohio Department of Education 

25 South Front Street 

Columbus, OH 43215-4104 

Phone: (614) 466-7578, Fax: (614) 728-4781 

Email: susan.zelman@ode. state. oh.us 

Andrea Zetlin, Professor of Education 
Cal State Univ. Los Angeles 
CLOE 5151 State University Dr. 

Los Angeles, CA 90032 

Phone: (323) 343^10, Fax: (323) 343-5605 

Email: azetlin@calstatela.edu 
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Others Who Expressed Interest in the Initiative 



Jan Abrams, President 
Mid- Atlantic Workforce Brokerage 
260 Cheyenne Drive 
Bear, DE 19701 

Phone: (302) 838-6142, Fax: (302) 836-3150 
Email: janabe@comeastnet 



Dixie Bryson, School Psychologist 
National Association of School Psychologists 
1 2 Kingspark Dr. 

Maumelle, AR 72113 

Phone: 501/343-3334, Fax: 801/650-8973 

Email: dbryson959@aol.com 



Olga Acosta, Clinical Administrator 

Commission on MH Services 

77 P Street NE, 4th Floor 

Washington, DC 20002 

Phone: (202) 671-2900, Fax: (202) 282-0343 

Email: olga.acosta@dc.gov 



Janet Bush, Clinical Art Therapist 
Miami-Dade Co. Public Schools 
6619 S. Dixie Highway #PMB 384 
Miami, FL 33143 

Phone: 305995-2741, Fax: 305/412-5069 
Email: bushjanet@aol.com 



Orlise Aubrey, Social Worker 

Atkins School Based Health Center 

One St. Mary Place 

P.O. Box 29176 

Shreveport, LA 7 1 1 20 

Phone: 318/645-6876, Fax: 



Jack Campana, Director 

San Diego City Schools 

2351 Cardinal Lane 

San Diego, CA 92014 

Phone: (858)627-7445, Fax: (858)627-7444 

Email: jcampana@mail.samdi.net 



Fran Bardino, Social Worker MSW LCSW 
Paterson BOE 
Paterson, NJ 07505 

Phone: (973) 321-1000 x27536, Fax: (973) 321-0757 
Email: abardino@aol.com 

Fran Bardino, Social Worker 

Paterson BOE/Norman S. Weir Elementary School 

152 College Blvd. 

Paterson, NJ 07505 

Phone: (973) 321-1000 x27536. Fax: (973) 321-0757 
Email: abardino@aol.com 

Barbara Bennett, Chief Exec. Officer 
Cleveland Municipal School District 
Special Education Dept. 

1 380 East 6th Street 
Cleveland, OH 441 14 

Irving Berkovitz, 

1 1980 San Vicente Blvd. #710 

Los Angeles, CA 90049-6605 

Phone: (3 1 0) 820- 1 6 1 1 , Fax: (3 1 0) 474-6998 

Email: irvinghb@aol.com 

Howard Blonsky, School Social Worker 

San Francisco Unified 

1715 1 9th Avenue 

San Francisco, CA 94122 

Phone: 415/682-7867, Fax: 415/682-7867 

Email: hblonsky@earthlink.net 

John Brady, Assoc. Professor 
Chapman University 
School of Education 
One University Drive 
Orange, CA 92866 
Phone: (714) 628-7286, Fax: 

Email: jbardy@champman.edu 



Hope Caperton-Brown, District Psychologist 

Galena Park ISD 

14705 WoodforestBlvd. 

Houston, TX 77015 

Phone: 832/386-1073, Fax: 832/386-1433 
Email: hbrown@galenaparkisd.com 

Paul Carter, SDFS Coordinator, SCS 
Omaha Public Schools 
3215 Cuming St. 

Omaha, NE 68131-2024 

Phone: 402/557-2140, Fax: 402557-2139 

Email: carterp@ops.org 

Ann Clark, Manager/Safe & Drug Free Schools 
Houston I.S.D. 

2314 Gray Falls Drive 
Houston, TX 77077 

Phone: 281/496-5224, Fax: 713/892-7494 
Email: aclark@houstonisd.org 

Carol Cobb, Lead Social Worker 
Edgecombe County Schools 
Rt. 2 Box 255 
Pinetops, NC 27864 

Phone: 252/827-5196, Fax: 252/827-281 1 
Email: ccobb@ecs.gsiwave.com 

Kathleen Conway, Director, School-Based health Initiative 
Henry ford Health System 
One Ford Place, 4A 
Detroit, MI 48202 

Phone: (313) 874-5483, Fax: (313)874^035 
Email: kconwayl@hfjs.org 

JoAnn Cox, 

MGT of America 
2123 Centre Pointe Blvd. 

Tallahassee, FL 32312 

Phone: (850) 386-5827, Fax: (850) 385^501 
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Donna Crewe, Coordinator of student Support 
Osseo Public Schools 
11200 93rd Ave., N, 

Maple Grove, MN 55343 

Phone: (763) 391-7124, Fax: (763) 391/7070 

Email: crewed@osseo,kl2,mn,us 

Shirley Culver, Program Manager 

San Diego City School - Mental Health Resource Center 

235 1 Cardinal Lane 

San Diego , CA 92 1 23 

Phone: 858/573-2228, Fax: 858/627-7444 

Email: sculver@maiL sandi.net 

Herman Curiel, Associate Professor 
University of Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 
Rhyne Hall 

Norman, OK 7301 9-0475 

Phone: 405/325-1406, Fax: 405/325-7172 

Email: hcuriel@ou.edu 

Bruce Davis, Fitness / Health Liaison 
NYCBOE: Office of Community School District 8 
650 White Plains Rd. 

Bronx, NY 10473 
Phone:(718)409-8062, Fax: 

Email: bruce.davis@nycboe.net 

Perry Davis, Superintendent 
Dover Sherborne Public Schools 
137 Farm Street 
Dover, MA 02030 

Phone: 508/785-0039, Fax: 508/785-2234 
Email: davisp@doversherborne.org 

Linda Davis-Alldritt, School Nurse Consultant 

California Department of Education 

1430 N. Street, 6th Floor 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

Phone: 916/657-2520, Fax: 916/657-5149 

Email: ldavisal@cde.ca.gov 

Pam DeBoer, Assistant Principal 
LAUSD 

8218 Wilkinson Ave 
North Hollywood, CA 91605 

Maddy deGive, Director, Student Staff Support 
North Thurston Public Schools 
315 College Street Ne 
Lacey, WA 98516 

Phone: (360) 912-4466, Fax: (360) 413-4555 
Email: mdegive@nthurston.kl2.wa.us 

Nancy Griffin Director, Student Services, Dare County 
Schools 
PO Box 280 
Manteo, NC 27954 

Phone: (252) 473-5841, Fax: (252) 473-2263 
Email : nancy .griffm@dare .k 1 2 .nc.us 

Michael Donnelly, Assistant Principal, Pupil Services 

San Gabriel School 

Alhambra School District 

626/308-2330 

San Gabriel, CA 

Email: donnelly_michael@alhambra.kl 2.ca.us 



Kevin Dwyer, 

8524 Carlynn Dr. 

Bethesda,MD 20817-4308 
Phone: (301) 229-8251, Fax: 

Email: ekdwyer@aol.com 

Michael Ferrera, Director of Public Policy and 
Governmental Relations 

Gay and Lesbian Adolescent Social Services (GLASS) 
650 N. Robertson Blvd., Suite A 
West Hollywood, CA 90069 
Phone: (310) 358-8727 xl 14, Fax: 

Email: michaelf@glassla.org 

Maxine Gibbs, Program Specialist 
Cecil Partnerships for Children Youth and Families 
206 South Street, Suite B 
Elkton,MD 21921 

Phone: 410/620-0762, Fax: 410/620-3802 
Email: mgibbs@dol.net 

Georgean Gierhart, Director, School Based Programs 

Crider Center for Mental Health 

1032 Crosswinds Center 

Wentzville, MO 63385 

Phone: 636/332-8280, Fax: 636/332-9981 

Email: ggierhart@cridercenter.org 

Sandie Grano, Director, University Center 
West Las Vegas Schools 21st Century Community 
Learning 
709 Bridge 

Las Vegas, HM 87701 

Phone: (505) 426-2666, Fax: (505) 426-2665 

Email: the21stcenturty@zilink.com 

Lawanda Gray, 

Macon County Board of Education 
1004 Blue water Court 
Tuskegee, AL 36083 
Phone: , Fax: 

Email: lawandag22@aol.com 

Thomas Hall, Director of Special Services 
Rice Lake Area School District 
700 Augusta St. 

Rice Lake, WI 54868 

Phone: 715/234-9007, Fax: 715/434-3250 

Email: hallt@ricelake.kl2.wi.us 

Steven Hartman, Committee on Special Education 
Chairperson 

Cheektowaga-Sloan Union Free School District 
305 Cayuga Creek Road 
Cheektowaga, NY 14227 
Phone: 716/891-6429, Fax: 716/891-6430 
Email: shartman@sloan.wnyric.org 

Melba Hinojosa, Health Program Spec 

State of Calif, DHS, School Health Connections 

714 P St, room 390 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

Phone: (916) 651-9818, Fax: 

Email: mhinojos@dhs.ca.gov 
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Judy Igoe, Associate Professor, Director School Health 
Programs 

University of Colorado, School of Health Sciences 
School Health Resource Services 
4200 East Ninth Avenue, Campus Box C-287 
Denver, CO 80262 

Phone: (303) 315-7435, Fax: (303) 315-31 98 
Email: judy.igoe@uchsc.edu 

Leslie Jackson, Federal Affairs Representative 
American Occupational Therapy Association 
4720 Montgomery Ln, P.O. Box 3 1 220 
Bethesda, MD 20824-1220 
Phone: (301) 652-2682, Fax: 301/652-771 1 
Email: ljackson@aota.org 

Leslie James, Exec. Dir. 

Fort Worth ISD 
Special Services 

100 N. University Dr., suite 233NE 
Fort Worth, TX 76 1 07- 1 360 

Phone: 817/871-2908, Fax: 817/871-2934 
Email: ljamesl921@aol.com 

Lori James, Coordinator, Student Support Team 
Atlanta Public Schools 
225 James P. Brawl ey 
Atlanta , GA 30331 

Phone: 404/224-9253, Fax: 404/330-4803 

Asha Jayasinghe, Program Coordinator 
Centinela Valley Juvenile Diversion 
1 1633 Hawthorne Blvd., Suite 501 
Hawthorne, CA 90250 
Phone: (3 10) 675-8700, Fax: (3 10) 675-2300 
Email: jaya@cvdp.org 

Thomas Jeschke, Student and Family Services 

Des Moines Public Schools 

1801 -16th Street 

Des Moines, Iowa 503 14-1902 

Phone: (515)242-7714, Fax: (515)242-8286 

Janice Jetton, School Nurse Practitioner 

Huntington Beach Union High School Dist 

1982 Port Locksleigh Place 

Newport Beach, CA 92660 

Phone: (714) 536-2514, Fax: (949) 640-0848 

Email: janjetton@aol.com 

Steve Kaplan, Director of Student Services 

Cohasset Public Schools 

143 Pond Street 

Cohasset, MA 02025 

Phone: (781)383-6104, Fax: (781)383-6507 

Email: skaplan@chs.ssec.org 

Dan Kaufman, Director Student Services 
Vashon School District 
20414 Vashon Hwy Sw 
Vashon, WA 98070 
Phone: (206)463-6010, Fax: 

Email : dkaufman@V ashonsd. wednet. edu 



Ann Knickelbein, Project Specialist, School Health 
Folsom Cordova Unified School District 
909 Mormon St 
Folsom, CA 95630 

Phone: (916) 985-7700 xl92. Fax: (916) 985-7602 
Email: aknickel@fcusd.kl2.ca.us 

Jim Lape, Vice President 
Trinitas Hospital 
655 E. Jersey St. 

Elizabeth, NJ 07206 

Phone: 908/994-7060, Fax: 908/994-7457 
Email: jpoe@trinitas.rog 

Rie Allen Linton, Parent Education Coordinator 
Healthy Families Lower Shore 
P.O. Box 813 

Princess Anne, MD 21853 

Phone: 410/621-0889, Fax: 410/621-0892 

Email: somebetparents@cs.com 

Michael Litow, Executive Director 
The Education Center 
1 13 E. Van Buren 
Naperville, IL 60540 

Phone: (630) 420-7807, Fax: (630) 820-6897 
Email: militow@theeductioncenter.org 

Patricia Logan, Director Pupil Services 
Modest City Schools 
426 Locust St 
Modesto, CA 95356 

Phone: (209)576-4043, Fax: (209)569-2878 
Email: logan.p@monet.kl2.ca.us 

Eva Marx, School Health Consultant 

Self-Employed 

16 Howe St. 

Hingham, MA 02043 

Phone: 781/749-0485, Fax: 781/740-4338 

Email: tomneva@supportlab.com 

Agnes Rose McNally, Coordinator, FCRC 
Family and Community Resource Center 
Tench Tilghman Elementary School 
600 N. Patterson Park Ave 
Baltimore, MD 2 1 205 
Phone: 410/545-7560, Fax: 410/396-9451 
Email: mcnallyar@aol.com 

Helen Meek, Counselor 

Sierra Vista Junior High 

19425 Stillmore Drive 

Canyon County, CA 91351 

Phone: (661) 252-3113, Fax: (661) 250-8157 

Email: hmeek@hartdistrict.org 

Darrell Moilanen, School Social Worker 
Linden Middle School 
325 Stan Eaton Dr. 

Linden, MI 48451 

Phone: 810/591-8096, Fax: 810/591-4377 
Email: dmoilanen@chartermi.net 
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Rosie Moore, Mental Health Counselor 
Marfuld/Wola Teen Center 
400 23rd 

Seattle, WA 98122 

Phone: 206/860-0480, Fax: 206/860-0680 

Jacqueline Myrick, MCH Counselor 
Maternal, Child Health Department 
1909 S. Rock Island 
Tacumcari, NM 88401 
Phone: 505/461-0150, Fax: 

Joseph Nacorda, Assistant Principal, Counseling 

Mt. Vernon Middle School- Los Angeles Unified School 

District 

4066 W. 17th St. 

Los Angeles, CA 90019 

Phone: 323/733-2157, Fax: 323/733-9106 

Email: jjjmina@aol.com 

Debra Nadeau, Director, Prevention Services 
Sullivan County Boces 
6 Wierk Avenue 
Liberty, NY 12754 

Phone: 845/29-0082, Fax: 845/295-3416 
Email: dfuchs@scboces.org 

Angela Oddone, Mental Wellness Program Coordinator 
National Education Association Health Information 
Network 

1201 16th Street, NW Suite 521 
Washington, DC 20036-3290 
Phone: (703) 519-9899, Fax: (202) 822-7775 
Email: aoddoneneahin@cs.com 

Gil Palacio, Interim Director 
LAUSD School Mental Health Services 
644 West 17th St. 

Los Angeles, CA 90015 

Phone: (213) 763-7435, Fax: (213)763-8326 

Email: gplacio@lausd.kl2.ca.us 

Nancy Paulsen, Middle School Counselor 
8010 Mukilteo Speedway 104 
Mukilteo, WA 98275 
Phone: (425) 355-3251, Fax: 

Email: u.l.paulsen@worldnet.att.net 

Thomas Payzant, Superintendent 
Boston Public Schools 
26 Count Street 
Boston, MA 02108 

Phone: (617) 635-9050, Fax: (617) 635-9059 

Marianne Pennekamp, Professor 
Humboldt State University 
44 Beauchamp Rd. 

Eureka, CA 95503 

Phone: (70^^ 442-6212, Fax: (707) 442-6212 
Email: mariannp@humboldt.com 

Lynne Pema, RN, Childbirth Education, Case Manager 
Louisville Independent School District 
1913 HavershamDr. 

Flower Mound, TX 75022 
Phone: (972) 539-9074, Fax: 

Email: pemal8384@attbi.com 



Ross Pesce, Psychologist 
Morton East High School 
2423 S. Austin Blvd. 

Cicero, IL 60804 

Phone: (708) 222-5826, Fax: (708) 222-3080 
Email: vppsych@aol.com 

Paisley Pijuan, Prevention Intervention Coordinator 
Lancaster School District 
43421 Yew St. 

Lancaster, CA 93536 

Phone: (661) 942-0496 x233. Fax: (661) 940-5732 
Email: pijuanp@pv.lancaster.kl2.ca.us 

Scott Poland, Director of Psychological Services 
Cypress - Fairbanks ISD 
16303 Candlerock 
Houston, TX 77095 

Phone: (713) 460-7835, Fax: (713) 460-7843 
Email: polandnasp@aol.com 

Susan Pratt, Assistant Director; Dept, for Exceptional 
Children 

Monroe 2 - Orleans Boces 

3599 Big Ridge Road 

Spenerport, NY 14559-1799 

Phone: (585) 352-2450, Fax: (585) 352-2796 

Email: spratt@boces2.org 

Carol Reynolds, Coordinator Integrated Health Programs 

Glendale Unified School District 

223 N. Jackson Street 

Glendale, CA 9 1206 

Phone: 818/241-31 1 1, Fax: 818/507-6591 

Email: creynolds@gusd.net 

Charles Romer, Drug Abuse Counselor 
Hanoye Falls - Lima School 
20 Churt St 

Honeoye Falls, NY 14472 

Murry Scheckman, PPS Administrator 
Everett Alvarez High School 
1900 Independence Road 
Salinas, CA 93906 
Phone:(831)796-7800, Fax: 

Email : mscheckman@salinas.kl 2.ca.us 

Cynthia Schiebel, Director of Guidance and Health 

Services 

Eanes ISD 

601 Camp Craft Rd 

Austin, TX 78746 

Phone: (512)732-9025, Fax: (512)329-3642 
Email: cschiebe@eanes.kl2.tx.us 

Leslie Schlect, Protection and Safety Worker 

Nebraska Health and Human Services 

200 South Lincoln, Rm. 53 

West Point, NE 68788 

Phone: (402) 372-6014, Fax: (402) 372-6026 

Patricia Schroeder, District School Social worker 

Santa Cruz City Schools 

2931 Mission St 

Santa Cruz, CA 95060 

Phone: (831)429-3014, Fax: (831)429-3697 

Email : pschroeder@sccs.santacruz.kl 2.ca.us 
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Joanne Seelaus, Executive Director 

New Jersey Assn, of Pupil Services Administrators 

PO Box 2012 

West Field, NJ 07091-2012 
Phone: (908) 439-3621, Fax: 

Email: jseelaus@earlthlink.net 

Cindy Shevlin-Woodcock, Special Education Program 
Consultant 

MN Dept of Children, Families and Learning 
1500 Highway 36 West 
Roseville, MN 551 13 
Phone: (651)582-8656, Fax: (651)582-8729 
Email: cindy.shevlin-woodcock@state.mn.us 

John Soja, Supervisor - Comprehensive health and Pupil 
Services 

New York State Education Department 
Room 3 1 8 M; Washington Avenue 
Albany, NY 12234 

Phone: (518) 486-7251, Fax: (518) 474-8299 
Email: jsoja@mail.nysed.gov 

Vicki Sprigg, Human Services Coor. 

Dept, of Community Services, James City County 

524 9A Olde Towne Road 

Willamsburg, VA 23188 

Phone: (757) 259-3122, Fax: (757) 259-3188 

Email: vasprigg@james-city.va.us 

Ernesto Stolpe, School Health Consultant 
Cobre Consolidated Schools 
P.O. Box 1000 
Bayard, NM 88023 

Phone: (505) 537-3371, Fax: (505) 537-5455 
Email: medinst@newmexico.com 

Norma Sturgis, Field Coordinator 

Los Angeles Unified Mental Health Services 

8740 Dartford Place 

Inglewood, CA 90305 

Phone: (310) 672-9334, Fax: (310) 672-8459 

Email: njsturg@aol.com 

Woody Thompson, System Social Worker/Student 
Services 

Thomas County Schools 
11343 USHwy319 
Thomasville, GA 31757 
Phone: (229) 225-4334, Fax: 

Email: wthompson@thomasco6-12.org 

Joann Tortarolo, Director of Alternative Programs 

San Bernardino City Unified School District 

111 North *F' Street 

San Bernardino, C A 924 1 0 

Phone: 909/381-1265, Fax: 909/381-4948 

Email: joann.tortarolo@sbcusd.kl 2.ca.us 



Barry Turner, Counselor 

Foster Youth Services 

4640 Orange Grove Ave 

Sacramento, CA 95841 

Phone: (916) 971-7391, Fax: (916) 971-7401 

Email: btumer@sanjuan.edu 

Bob Tyra, Consultant 

Los Angeles County Office of Education 

9300 Imperial Highway 

Downey, CA 90242 

Phone: (562) 922-6373, Fax: (562) 922-6299 
Email: tyra_bob@lacoe.edu 

Elizabeth Valdez, President and CEO 
Concilio Latino de Salud Inc. 

546 E. Osborn Rd. #22 
Phoenix, AZ 85012 

Phone: 602/285-0970, Fax: 602/285-0980 
Email: conciliolds@aol.com 

Jennifer Welk, 

Special Services 
305 Vicksburg Lane 
Plymouth, MN 5547 

Phone: (745) 745-5044, Fax: (763) 745-5059 
Email : jennifer_welk@wayzata.k 1 2 .mn.us 

Jo Wenger, Coordinator, Student Services 

Leon county Schools 

Student Services 

1208 Paul Russel Road 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 

Phone: (850)488-2275, Fax: (850) 413-0446 

Email: wengeij@mail.leon.kl2.fl.us 

Susan Wooley, 

American School Health Association 
7263 State Route 43, PO Box 708 
Kent, OH 44240 

Phone: (330) 678-1601, Fax: (330) 678-4526 
Email: swooley@ashaweb.org 

Mary Wynn, Program Coordinator 

Safe and Dmg Free Schools of Communities 

Northside Independent School District 

5309 Wurzbach Rd., Suite 100 

San Antonio, TX 78201 

Phone: (210) 257-1250, Fax: (210) 257-1260 

Email: marywynn@nisd.net 

Donald Zanon, Executive Directive 
Peninsula Community Mental Health 
118 E. 8th St 

Port Angeles, WA 98362 

Phone: (360) 457-0431, Fax: (360) 417-9138 

Email: dzanon@olympus.net 
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Abstracts of “New Directions” Documents Provided by Participants 

As part of the Summit, several efforts to comprehensively develop new directions were highlighted. Over 
the coming year, an important aspect of the New Directions for Student Support initiative will be to amass 
information on all major innovations. Thus, the following abstracts are simply a first step. Please send us 
any information about other comprehensive efforts to move in new directions so they can be added to the 
list. 



Hawai'i*s Comprehensive Student Support System (CSSS) 

Because Hawai'i is a state system, policy is developed at the state level. Hawaii’s policy for school 
improvement has three components: instruction, management, and student support. In pursuing new directions 
for student support, Hawaii’s Department of Education adopted the concept of a Comprehensive Student 
Support System (CSSS). This is their umbrella component for ensuring that their school improvement 
initiatives move in new directions to develop comprehensive, multifaceted learning supports. The intent is 
for all schools to provide a continuum of programs and services to ensure academic, social, emotional and 
physical environments where all students are enabled to leam the content taught in keeping with high 
performance standards. This continuum begins in the classroom, with differentiated classroom practices as 
the base of support for each student. It extends beyond the classroom to include school and community 
resources. CSSS operates in all school settings, linking students and families to the resources of the 
Department of Education (DOE), as well as those of their neighborhood, their community, the Department 
of Health (DOH) and other governmental and private agencies and groups. 

CSSS provides students, families, teachers, principals, and staff with the support they need to ensure that 
students succeed. It is designed to displace barriers that impede student success. The major goals are to 
(1) provide students with comprehensive, coordinated, integrated, and customized supports that are 
accessible, timely, and strength-based so that they can achieve in school, (2) involve families, fellow 
students, educators, and community members as integral partners in the provision of a supportive, respectful 
learning environment, and (3) integrate the human and financial resources of appropriate public and private 
agencies to create caring communities at each school. There is a strong focus on prevention and early 
intervention. The component is conceived in terms of six arenas of activity: 

Personalized Classroom Climate and Differentiated Classroom Practices 
Prevention/Early Intervention 
Meaningful Faniily Involvement 
Support for Transition 

Community Outreach, Partnerships, and Volunteers 
Specialized Assistance and Crisi^mergency Support 

These are provided at each of five levels of support: (1) basic support, (2) infomial additional support, (3) 
individualized programs, (4) specialized services, and (5) intensive services. The Department of Education’s 
standards -based, data-dnven guidelines for school improvement (called the Standards Implementation 
Design or SID) provide descriptors of each of these arenas along with criteria for assessing a school’s 
progress in developing the component. 

Contact: Glenn Tatsuno, Administrator, Student Support Services Branch, 

Hawai'i Dept, of Education, 637 IS* Ave., Bldg. C, Rm. 102, Honolulu, HI 96816 
Ph (808) 733-4400 FX (808) 733-4841 Email: glenn_tatsuno@notes.kl2.hi.us 
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New American School’s Urban Learning Center Model (a comprehensive school reform model) 

The Urban Learning Center “break-the-mold” school reform design is organized around three essential 
components: (1) Teaching and Learning, (2) Learning Supports, and (3) Governance and Management. 
The model was developed as a collaboration involving the Los Angeles Unified School District’s 
administration, the teachers ’s union, and a variety of community partners. The resulting design is a pre-K 
through 12 urban education model that the U.S. Department of Education recognizes as an important 
evolving demonstration of comprehensive school reform; as such, it has been included in federal legislation 
as one of the comprehensive school reform models that schools are encouraged to adopt. 

The model addresses barriers to learning by establishing a comprehensive, integrated continuum of 
learning supports. As it evolves, this Learning Support Component is providing local, state and national 
policy makers with an invaluable finmework and concrete practices for enabling students to learn and 
teachers to teach. Districts in Utah, Oregon, and Georgia have adopted the model. Other districts and 
states have expressed interest in the concept of learning supports. 

Key to achieving its educational imperatives is a comprehensive and ongoing process by which school and 
community resources are restmctured and woven together to address barriers to learning and development. 
By calling for reforms that fiilly integrate a focus on addressing barriers, the concept of a Learning Supports 
Component provides a unifying concept for responding to a wide range of psychosocial factors interfering 
with young people’s learning and performance and encompasses the type of models described as fiill- 
service schools - and goes beyond them in defining a comprehensive component for addressing barriers 
to learning and promoting healthy development. That is, besides focusing on barriers and deficits, there is 
a strong emphasis on facihtating healthy development, positive behavior, and assets building as the best way 
to prevent problems and as an essential adjunct to corrective interventions. 

The model stresses that emergence of a comprehensive and cohesive Learning Supports component 
requires policy reform and operational restmcturing that allow for weaving together what is available at a 
school, expanding this through integrating school, community, and home resources, and enhancing access 
to community resources by linking as many as feasible to programs at the school. This involves extensive 
restmcturing of school-owned enabling activity, such as pupil services and special and compensatory 
education programs. In the process, mechanisms are developed to coordinate and eventually integrate 
school-owned enabling activity and school and community-owned resources. Restmcturing also is needed 
to ensure that the component is well integrated with the developmental/instmctional and management 
components in order to rrimiriiize fiagmentation, avoid marginalization, and ensure that efforts to address 
problems (e.g., learning and behavior problems) are implemented on a school-wide basis and play out in 
classrooms. 

Operationalizing such a component requires formulating a delimited fiamework of basic programmatic areas 
and creating an infiastmcture to restmcture enabling activity. Such activity is clustered into six interrelated 
areas: ( 1 ) classroom-focused enabling which focuses specifically on classroom reforms that help teachers 
enhance the way they work with students with “garden variety” learning, behavior, and emotional problems 
as a way of stemming the tide of referrals for services; (2) support for transitions such as providing 
welcoming and social support programs for new students and Aeir famihes, articulation programs, before 
and after school programs; (3) crisis response and prevention', (4) home involvement in schooling', (5) 
students and family assistance which encompasses provision of a full range of health and human services 
offered in the context of a family resource center and a school-based clinic; and (6) community outreach 
which includes an extensive focus on volunteers. 

Contact: Los Angeles Educational Partnership, 3 15 W. Ninth St., Ste. 1110 
Los Angeles, CA 90015 (213)622-5237 
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Albuquerque Public Schools (NM) — a New Vision of Health/Mental Health Services 

The Albuquerque Public School’s strategic plan for moving support services in new directions has the aim 
of developing a comprehensive, integrated approach to addressing barriers to learning within schools. Using 
the concept of an enabling component, the plan focuses on (1) classroom enabling, (2) support for 
transitions, (3) crisis assistance and prevention, (4) home involvement in schooling, (5) student and family 
assistance services, and (6) community outreach for involvement and support. Each of these will guide 
mapping and analysis of what currently is in place and what gaps exist. Presently, the District uses multi- 
disciplinary teams of health/mental health professionals for school-based and cluster planning. Such teams 
will consist of a school psychologist (as team leader), a school counselor, a social worker, nurse, 
representatives from school-based health center, other staff and community members as appropriate, and 
student and family members as appropriate. At &e district level, the plan calls for realigning leadership in 
order to model collaboration, consolidating funding streams, outreach to develop collaboration with outside 
agencies, building capacity at schools through use of a Comprehensive Service Coordinator and inservice 
on barriers to learning, health/MH issues, and program development. Presently, the District is piloting a 
comprehensive database to increase accountability by evaluating the relationship between student support 
and academic achievement. 

Contact: Lynn Pedrazza, Director of Health/Mental Health Services or 

Janalee Barnard, Coordinator of Counseling Services, Albuquerque Public Schools, 
Stronghurst Complex, 120 Woodland NW, Albuquerque, 1'^ 87107 
Email: pedraza@aps.edu Bamard@aps.edu 



Madison Metropolitan School District (WI) - an Expanded Educational Framework 

This school district is “developing and will be implementing a comprehensive system of student supports 
to ensure that each child has the greatest opportunity to become a successful adult.” The plan calls for 
consfruction of system-wide supports and staff working in professional learning communities. Madison’s 
expanded framework fully integrates student support with its concern for improving insfruction. The prinwy 
organizers for the framework are a focus on (1) engagement (connection to schooling), (2) learning 
(acquiring knowledge and skills), and (3) relationships (connections to people). Practices are to “focus 
equally on improvement of learning, increased student engagement with schooling and development of 
positive relationships between children and adults.” There is an emphasis on collaboration among staff, 
parents/guardians, and the community and links with community supports and services. For students who 
are not succeeding at school, the the framework provides for a progressive assessment and problem solving 
sequence that starts with classroom specific supports, moves to school/district wide supports ifnecess^, 
on to time limited specialized support when needed and finally offers long term intensive specialized 
support. The infrastructure at the schools is conceived in terms of (1) a building leadership team, (2) an 
intervention team, and (3) a building consultation team. At the district level, student support leadership are 
part of the instmctional cabinet to ensure full integration of the framework components. There also is a 
Framework Advisory Team. 

Contact: Mary Gulbrandsen, Chief of Staff, Madison Metropolitan School District, 

545 West Drayton Street, Madison, WI 53703 Ph (608) 663-1670 FX (608) 204-0314 
Email: mgulbrandsen@madison.kl2.wi.us 
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Washington State’s Plan for Preparing Students for the 2V‘ Century 



As part of it 5 year strategic planning, the state’s Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction has four 
major goals. One of these focuses on developing a supportive learning environment in every school. It 
statesi/4// students will learn in safe, civil, healthy, and engaging environments established by 
families, schools, communities, education partners, and students. Three objectives and related 
measures have been developed in relation to this goal: ensure that (1) all schools have safe, civil, and 
healthy learning environments for students and staff, (2) all schools offer learning environments that engage 
every student, and (3) students have access to social and health services that reduce barriers to learning. 
The design focuses on strategies for enhancing personal health and safety, improving facilities, improving 
school health and safety systems. 

Contact: Marcia Riggers, Assistant Superintendent, Student Support and Operations, 

Office of the Superintendent of Public Instmction, 600 Washington St., SE, 

Olympia, WA 98504-7200 Ph (360) 725-6175 FX (369) 664-3575 
Email: Mriggers@ospi.wednet.edu 



Other Documents and Information Shared at the Summit Provided Indications of 
Student Supports Moving in New Directions 



Those representing school counselors cited the ASCA National Model and Standards for 
School Counseling Programs as a major step forward in moving from inconsistent program 
implementation toward a united, focused professional school counseling program designed 
to ensure that every student achieves success. 

Several state education agencies indicated they have increased their focus on the 
importance of ensuring there is a network of learning supports available for students. For 
example. New York State Education Agency’s stresses that one of the “essential elements 
of standards-focused middle-level schools and programs” is a network of academic and 
personal supports; such supports “not only provide extra academic help but also address 
barriers to learning.” This has lead to an initiative that includes developing and promoting a 
systemic planning process to enhance student support planning in aU middle-level schools. 
Another example is the CaUfomia Dept, of Education which has adopted the concept of 
Learning Support as it attempts to enhance the way such supports are provided at schools. 

Several districts indicated projects focused on demonstrating ways to integrate learning support 
systems. For example, the Los Angeles Unified School District’s plan for restmcturing of facets 
of its student supports established two major goals for supporting student achievement and 
success: (1) to increase the organization, effectiveness, and efficiency of the District to provide 
learning supports to students and their families and (2) to increase partnerships with parents, 
schools, community-based organizations, city, and county efforts that support improved health 
and education outcomes for youth. In order to accomplish these goals, the District created a 
new change agent position, called an organization facilitator, and trained a cadre of such 
personnel to assist each high school complexes to better coordinate resources and services. 
The plan calls for these change agents to facilitate estabUshment of and work with resource 
coordinating councils in each complex and school-site resource coordinating teams. In 
addition to helping aU stakeholders identify and clarify priorities for their students and famiUes 
within the high school complex, organization faciUtators assist in developing action steps and 
new approaches which better respond to the needs of students and families. The intent is to 
enhance coordination and (re)deployment of existing resources into learning supports that 
improve student attendance, participation in learning, and achievement. 
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For Additional Resources, See: 



New Directions in Enhancing Educational Results: Policymakers* Guide to Restructuring 
Student Support Resources to Address Barriers to Learning 

Resource-Oriented Teams: Key Infrastructure Mechanisms for Enhancing Education Supports 

Framing New Directions for School Counselors, Psychologists, & Social Workers 

New Directions for School & Community Initiatives to Address Barriers to Learning: Two 
Examples of Concept Papers to Inform and Guide Policy Makers 

Expanding Educational Reform to Address Barriers to Learning: Restructuring Student Support 
Services and Enhancing School-Community Partnerships 

Guides for the Enabling Component — Addressing Barriers to Learning and Enhancing 
Healthy Development 

Creating the Infrastructure for an Enabling (Learning Support) Component to Address 
Barriers to Student Learning 

School-Community Partnerships: A Guide 

Restructuring Boards of Education to Enhance Schools* Effectiveness in 
Addressing Barriers to Student Learning 

Sampling of Outcome Findings from Interventions Relevant to Addressing 
Barriers to Learning 

Addressing Barriers to Student Learning & Promoting Healthy Development: 

A Usable Research-Base 

Addressing Barriers to Learning: A Set of Surveys to Map What a School Has and Needs 

Resource Mapping and Management to Address Barriers to Learning: An Intervention for 
Systemic Change 

Organization Facilitators: A Change Agent for Systemic School and Community Changes 

Sustaining School-Community Partnerships to Enhance Outcomes for Children and Youth : A 
Guidebook and Tool Kit 

New Initiatives: Considerations Related to Planning, Implementing, Sustaining, and Going-to- 
Scale 

Addressing Barriers to Learning: Overview of the Curriculum for an Enabling (or Learning 
Supports) Component 

CSSS - HawaFVs Comprehensive Student Support System... a multifaceted approach 
Classroom Changes to Enhance and Re-engage Students in Learning 

Enhancing Classroom Approaches for Addressing Barriers to Learning: Classroom Focused 
Enabling 

Financial Strategies to Aid in Addressing Barriers to Learning 
Evaluation and Accountability: Getting Credit for All You Do! 

All these can be downloaded at no cost from the Center’s website: 
http://smhp.psych.ucla.edu 

For further assistance, contact the Center (see cover for contact information). 
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Thank you for your interest and support of the Center for Mental Health 
in Schools. You have just downloaded one of the packets from our clearinghouse. Packets not yet 
available on-line can be obtained by calling the Center (310)825-3634. 



We want your feedback! Please rate the material you downloaded: 

How well did the material meet your needs? Not at all Somewhat Very much 

Should we keep sending out this material? No Not sure Yes 

Please indicate which if any parts were more helpful than others. 

In general, how helpful are you finding the Website? Not at all Somewhat Very Much 

If you are receiving our monthly ENEWS, how helpful are you finding it? 

Not at all Somewhat Very Much 

Given the purposes for which the material was designed, are there parts that you think 
should be changed? (Please feel free to share any thoughts you have about improving the 
material or substituting better material.) 



We look forward to interacting with you and 
contributing to your efforts over the coming 
years. Should you want to discuss the center 
further, please feel free to call (310)825- 
3634 or e-mail us at smhp@ucla.edu 



Send your resnonce to: 

School Mental HealthProject, 
UCLA Dept of Psychology 
405 Hilgard Ave. 

Los Angeles, CA 90095-1563 



The Center is co-directed by Howard Adelman and Linda Taylor and operates 
under the auspices of the School Mental Health Project, Dept, of Psychology, 
UCLA, Los Angeles, CA 90095-1563 - Phone: (310) 825-3634. 







Support comes In part from the Office of Adolescent Health, Maternal and Child Health 
Bureau (Title V, Social Security Act), Health Resources and Services Administration 
(Project #U93 MC 00175) with co-funding from the Center for Mental Health Services, 
Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration. Both are agencies of the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 
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This document is covered by a signed "Reproduction Release (Blanket)" 
form (on file within the ERIC system), encompassing all or classes of 
documents from its source organization and, therefore, does not require a 
"Specific Document" Release form. 



This document is Federally-funded, or carries its own permission to 
reproduce, or is otherwise in the public domain and, therefore, may be 
reproduced by ERIC without a signed Reproduction Release form (either 
"Specific Document" or "Blanket"). 
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